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The  Latins: 


Wc  talk  to 
the  “silent  people” 
in  their  own  language 


CHICAGO 

Sun-Iimes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Recently  >ve  introduced  a  new  Spanish 
language  column,  Los  Latinos.  W  ritten 
by  Rev.  Ruben  Cru/,  a  clergyman  and 
civic  leader,  it  is  the  brst  column  of  its 
kind  to  appear  in  any  Chicago  newspaper. 


The  column  is  a  result  of  the  overwhelming 
response  to  our  recent  series  on  Chicago’s 
Latin  communities.  It  revealed  how 
prejudice  and  language  barriers  had 
caused  Latins  to  long  endure  being  the 
most  neglected,  least  understood 
minority  group  in  the  I'.S.  At  that  time 
we  listened  to  the  “silent  people," 

Now  we  talk  to  them! 


We  are  proud  of  this  new  feature  that 
deals  with  the  concerns,  issues  and 
personalities  of  interest  to  the  growing 
Latin  community.  This  response  to  a 
community's  need  is  typical  of  the 
Sun-Times  commitment  to  telling 
both  sides. 
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Corporate  Offices: 

7776  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  La  Jolla,  California  92037 


Ninety  two 
percent! 


Per  Simmons. 


That’s  the  percentage  of  bourbon  drinkers  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers  reach. 

Also  98%  of  all  the  scotch  drinkers,  90%  of  the 
$10,000+  a  year  households,  96%  of  all  the 
domestic  air  passengers. 

And  that’s  not  us  talking.  That’s  the  latest 


Simmons;  measuring  all  Baltimore  daily  newspaper 
readers. 

92% ! 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  reach  all  those  people,  too? 
For  more  information,  call  Robert  Trainor, 
General  Advertising  Manager.  (301)  539-7744,  or 
your  nearest  CWO&O  office. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
Read  by  the  people  who  buy. 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer,  Wood\ward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Member:  Newspaper  1 . 


CA  TCH'lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

FOR  SPOILING  HOLIDAY.  HE  TAKES  THE  CAKE— 
This  was  the  sharp  head  for  a  meanest-tnan-in-town  story  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  It  began  with  the  equally  neat  lead: 

“H  you’re  offered  a  real  bargain  in  a  fruitcake,  be  careful — 
it  might  be  a  bot  one.” 

Seems  that  a  station  wagon  belonging  to  the  Multiple  Sclero¬ 
sis  Society  and  containing  275  fruit  cakes  was  stolen  in  just 
the  time  it  took  the  driver  to  park  the  vehicle  and  go  inside  to 
get  a  handtruck.  The  holiday  cake  sale — until  this  year — had 
yielded  a  portion  of  the  society’s  yearly  operating  funds. 


BAH,  HUMBUG — In  a  roundup  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
scene  Deidre  Carmody  reports  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
Santa  Claus  stopped  a  tiny  girl  in  Alexander’s  Bronx  store 
and  with  a  hearty  ho-ho-ho  said,  “Hello,  there,  little  girl.”  Her 
reply:  “Watch  it,  Buster.” 

THIS  ONE  BEARS  REPEATING  and  Bill  Jardine,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  delights  in 
doing  so.  One  of  Bill’s  enterprising  carriers  delivered  Christmas 
cards  to  his  customers,  and  many  responded  with  tips.  But  not 
all.  So  the  carrier  put  out  another  Christmas  card  that  said, 
“Merry  Christmas,  Second  Notice.” 

HOLIDAY  OPEN  HOUSE  for  readers  was  celebrated  by  the 
Estes  Park  (Colo.)  Trail-Gazette  with  staffers  conducting  tours. 
Later  a  full  page  of  guest  register  signatures  appeared  in  the 
paper,  along  with  an  editorial  page  thank-you.  Nicest  note 
of  all  was  the  last  sentence:  “Thanks  for  your  interest,  it  will 
help  us  to  do  a  better  job  for  you.  We  may  be  the  only  one 
here  .  .  .  but  the  challenge  is  not  to  act  like  it.” 


JACK  DEMPSEY,  looking  a  distinguished  76,  was  a  guest 
of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society  at  the  Christmas  dinner 
dance  in  New  York.  With  a  bow  to  Jack,  the  society’s  president 
John  D.  Tippit,  otherwise  Jack  Tippit,  revealed  a  secret.  Jack 
explained  that  outside  his  family  only  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  until 
that  moment,  had  known  what  the  “D”  in  his  name  stands  for. 
Right:  Dempsey.  Tippit’s  father  had  a  habit  of  betting  family 
funds  on  fights  and  was  a  Dempsey  fan.  Then  the  cartoonist 
added:  “Later  they  almost  changed  my  name  to  Gene  Tunney 
Tippit.” 


THE  TWELFTH  NIGHT  BURNING  OF  THE  GREENS  may 
soon  yield  to  a  new  tradition  of  “Recycling  of  the  Greens”  sug¬ 
gests  T.  Timothy  Updike’s  story  in  the  Brighton-Pittsford  (N.Y.) 
Post,  reporting  a  Perinton  parks  department  decision  to  cancel 
the  annual  burning  of  Christmas  trees.  The  local  greenlands 
association  offered  assistance  in  a  recycling  program,  citing 
the  example  of  Walkersville.  Maryland,  fire  company  crews  and 
volunteers  who  have  chopped  their  trees  into  wood  chips  for 
mulch. 


AN  ASIDE — In  the  same  issue  of  the  Post,  the  first  item 
in  the  Police  Gazette  column  reads:  “Man  reported  family 
trouble  in  local  home.  No  cause,  husband  and  wife  loudly  dis¬ 
cussing  marriage  of  their  daughter  and  not  arguing.”  The  fore¬ 
going  being  an  expression  of  police  editorial  opinion,  no  doubt. 


AND  FINALLY  THIS  GREETING  from  paragrapher  Bill 
Vaughan  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  his  “Did  You  Hear?” — 
“  ’Tis  the  season  to  be  jolly:  in  spite  of  everything.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

2-14 — API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6-8 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Virginia  Associated  Press,  Virginia  News 
Photographers.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

8 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte. 

8- 1 1 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

13- 15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Executive  House,  Scottsdale. 

14- 15— Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Kotel,  Hot  Springs. 

16-19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Boston. 

20 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

20- 23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 22 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 

Newton,  Mass. 

24-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jung  Hotel.  New 
Orleans.  ' 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29 — ^Texas  United  Press  International  Association.  Rice  Hotel.  Houston. 

28-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Feb.  II — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
FEBRUARY 

2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 

Los  Angeles. 

9- 1 1— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House,  Columbia. 

13- 16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25— API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity,  N.Y. 

18-20— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

20-22— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 
conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Oaks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Syracuse  Country  House, 
Syracuse. 

16-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  affairs  conference. 
Washington,  D.C. 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

12-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division)  r 

mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

16- 17 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  newspaper  Institute.  Playboy  Hotel, 
McAfee,  N.J. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Kahler  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

17-19 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Content  Packaging  Workshop.  Gate¬ 
way  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 
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Portland’s  two  “city”  dailies 
are  Oregon  newspapers. 
They  reach  8  out  of  10  in 
the  1 ,000,000  metro  market 
—and  deliver  more  than  half 
the  state  market  in  the 
bargain! 

It  figures  out  as  a  62% 
ADI  reach  — against  23%  for 
the  top  channel  and  40% 
for  the  top  magazine. 

Oregon.  It’s  our  kind 
of  town. 


PORTLAND  IS 


West 


EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


Portland,  Oregon  97201,  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers,  Inc.,  (Metro  Suburbia)  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 76.09% 


The  Lindley  Rule 

The  controversy  over  recent  “violations”  of  the  Lindley  Rule,  under 
which  backgrounding  or  briefing  sessions  by  government  officials  are 
to  be  used  only  on  a  “not-for-attribution”  basis,  is  merely  the  latest  of 
a  series  of  such  arguments  over  the  years. 

Periodically,  some  reporter  who  was  not  present  at  the  background 
session,  or  some  newspaper  editor  who  was  not  represented  there, 
feels  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the  rule.  I’he  Washington  grapevine 
is  such  that  just  about  everyone  in  Washington  who  is  interested 
either  knows  or  can  find  out  within  hours  what  government  official 
held  the  background  session  and,  of  course,  what  he  said.  It  is  also 
true  of  many  newspaper  editors  all  over  the  country  who  are  told 
the  source  of  the  information  by  their  correspondents. 

It  has  been  believed  that  the  backgrounder  is  useful  to  government 
officials  as  well  as  rejxirters;  the  government  feels  that  on  occasion 
it  needs  the  anonymity  to  inform  the  public  but  not  offend  a  foreign 
government;  some  reporters  feel  if  they  don’t  go  along  with  the 
backgrounders  there  wouldn’t  be  any  news. 

So  it  seems  that  only  the  fine  and  delicate  art  of  diplomacy  is 
served.  And,  for  what  purpose  when  diplomats  can  determine  the 
source  of  the  background  information  if  it  affects  them  and  they 
try  hard  enough?  Can  withholding  of  the  source — the  name  of  the 
official — be  so  important  when  the  only  people  who  aren’t  told,  or 
can’t  find  out,  are  the  American  public? 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  &nd  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr..  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen. 
Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Harry  H.  Yocherer. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager.  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 


Black  day  at  UN 

The  United  Nations  Secretariat’s  sudden  suspension,  expulsion 
and  cancellation  of  credentials  of  two  correspondents  representing 
the  Central  News  .Agency  of  (diina  (Taiwan)  is  an  unbelievable 
violation  of  not  only  established  UN  practice  but  of  the  high  princi¬ 
ples  that  world  organization  is  supposed  to  represent.  The  fact  that 
it  was  done  apparently  under  pressure  by  representatives  of  Red 
China  makes  it  worse. 


Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey. 
Editor.  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Harry  H.  Yocherer, 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830:  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall  & 
Sands  Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street.  94104.  Phone 
415  421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall  &  Sands  Inc. 
Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 


The  expulsion  was  done  on  the  pretext  that  the  Central  News 
.Agency  “is  the  official  news  agency  of  the  Rejtublic  of  China,”  that 
“it  continues  to  ojierate  as  an  agency  of  an  entity  unlawfully  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  government  of  China”  which  is  no  longer  a  UN  mem¬ 
ber. 

The  fact  that  the  news  agency  may  or  may  not  be  an  “official 
agency”  is  beside  the  point.  There  are  other  government-controlled 
news  agencies  at  the  UN.  The  only  thing  remaining  is  that  the 
newsmen  represent  a  country  not  included  in  the  UN  club. 

Up  to  now  the  United  Nations  as  an  organization  has  respected 
the  rights  of  an  independent  press  corps  to  cover  its  activities  and 
deliberations.  Now  the  Secretariat  is  establishing  rules  not  only 
covering  the  nature  of  a  reporter’s  affiliation  but  his  nationality.  It 
is  a  black  day  at  the  UN. 

EDITOR 


London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delatons,  Manager. 
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Memories  at  a  Trib  staff  reunion 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 

Memory  and  reverence  combine  power¬ 
fully  this  time  of  year  to  persuade  former 
employes  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  journey  over  to  the  Times 
Square  neighborhood  for  a  reunion. 

What  besides  reverence  and  tender 
memory  would  cause  a  man  of  maturing 
years  to  leave  a  warm,  comfortable  home 
on  a  winter  night  and  venture  into  New 
York’s  crime-ridden  streets? 

A  reunion  is  a  thing  of  emotion,  nostal¬ 
gia  and  sad  reminder  of  lost  time  and 
water  over  the  dam.  People  move  about 
and  stare  at  other  people.  Somebody  ends 
up  crying  in  his  beer.  You  meet  people 
you  don’t  know  from  Adam.  Somebody 
speaks  a  name:  you  remember  the  name 
but  not  the  face  that  looks  out  at  you.  You 
think  about  people  you  would  like  to  see, 
but  none  of  these  turn  up  at  a  reunion. 
They  are  dead  or  have  better  sense. 

You  laugh,  but  deep  down,  if  you  are  a 
Herald  Tribune  alumnus,  you  want  to  cry. 

Most  of  the  hundred  or  so  who  turned 
up  at  Bleeck’s  the  evening  of  December 
10th  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
days  of  the  newspaper.  M.  C.  (Blackie) 
Blackman  was  the  only  one  who  looked 
like  he  belonged,  like  nothing  had 
changed.  His  mop  of  white  hair  above 
hornrimmed  glasses  was  the  same.  He  had 
dinner  the  way  he  always  did,  alone  at  a 
side  table  at  the  foot  of  the  bar  and  he 
looked  like  he  might  rush  right  back  up¬ 
stairs  to  finish  his  stint  on  rewrite  and 
get  out  the  late  city  before  midnight. 

It  was  entirely  proper  to  hold  the  re¬ 
union  at  Bleeck’s — Artist  and  Writers 
Restaurant  (formerly  Club).  The  “artist” 
on  the  sign  above  the  door  on  West  40th 
Street,  midway  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Avenues,  is  for  the  late  Clare 
Briggs,  cartoonist  and  comic  strip  creator. 
“Writers”  applied  to  reporters.  Bleeck’s 
was  the  unofficial  auxiliary,  operating  un¬ 
der  friendly  understanding  between 
Ogden  Reid  and  Jack  Bleeck  and  dating 
from  Prohibition  and  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker.  It  was  “the  club”  to  reportei-s 
and  editors,  and  sometimes  “the  decom¬ 
pression  chamber,”  but  everybody  knew 
what  they  meant  when  they  said,  “I’ll 
meet  you  at  Bleeck’s.” 

Bleeck’s  reflected  the  quiddity  of  the 
newspaper,  a  combination  of  tradition  and 
fable — the  mystique.  It  all  started  with 
these  kind  of  people : 

Ogden  Reid,  Wilbur  Forrest,  Stanley 
Walker,  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Alva  Johnston, 
Nunnally  Johnson,  John  (Jack)  W.  Jon- 
ston,  L.  L.  Engelking,  Bert  Andrews,  Dor¬ 
othy  Thompson,  Walter  Lippmann,  Lucius 
M.  Beebe,  Jack  Hawkins  (of  the  Paris 
edition),  Arthur  Folwell,  Ned  McIntosh, 
Joe  Mitchell,  Joel  Sayre,  John  Lardner, 

Newton  H.  Fulbright,  a  Herald  Tribune 
reporter  for  21  years,  and  a  former  staff 
writer  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  now 
director  of  public  relations  in  the  Veter¬ 
ans’  Administration,  New  York. 


Joe  Alsop,  John  O’Hara,  Clementine  Pad- 
dleford,  Eugenia  Sheppard,  Tom  Sugrue, 
and  others,  including  the  cartoonists,  Jay 
Noi-wood  Darling  (Ding),  Dan  Dowling 
and  John  Fischetti.  Not  to  mention 
Horace  Greeley  and  the  Bennetts  of  lively 
fame,  James  Gordon,  Senior  and  Junior. 

The  special  style  of  the  Tribune,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  personality,  integrity  and  per¬ 
spective,  began  at  the  top,  with  “Oggie” 
Reid. 

The  mystique  began  to  develop  after 
1924  (with  the  “consolidation”),  w'hen 
Frank  Munsey,  owner  of  the  Herald,  ap¬ 
proached  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  owner  of 
the  Tribune,  with  an  offer  to  buy.  Mrs. 
Reid  countered  with  an  offer  to  purchase 
the  Herald.  Munsey,  never  a  man  to  turn 
down  a  dollar,  sold.  The  oldtimers  used  to 
tell  me,  when  I  joined  the  paper  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  that  Mrs.  Reid  had 
inherited  a  full  measure  of  brains  from 
her  father,  crafty  old  Ogden  Mills  who 
had  pried  a  fortune  out  of  California  and 
knew  enough  to  keep  it.  Her  foimula  for 
running  a  newspaper,  they  said,  was  to 
turn  it  over  to  professional  newspaper 
people.  Her  only  son,  Ogden,  did  nothing 
to  disturb  this  arrangement. 

He  used  to  say,  according  to  the  old 
heads,  “I  haven’t  the  sense  to  run  it — all  I 
can  do  is  hire  people  who  can.”  If  you  do 
that,  if  you  have  that  kind  of  sense  and 
flexibility,  you  end  up  with  a  paper  like 
the  Herald  Tribune  became  and  remained 
until  Ogden  Reid  died  in  1947.  He  had 
people  like  Howard  Davis,  Wilbur  For¬ 
rest,  Henley  Hill,  George  Cornish,  Stanley 
Walker,  Jack  Hawkins — men  of  that  cali¬ 
ber  running  it  for  him.  And  he  had  repoit- 
ers  like  John  (Tex)  O’Reilly,  M.  Jay 
Racusin,  Seymour  K.  Freidin,  Marguerite 
Higgins  and  Homar  Bigart.  And  rewrite 
men  like  Bob  Peck. 

Nobody  could  tell  the  story  of  the  great 
days  of  the  rewriteman  without  starting 
with  Bob  Peck.  Someone  heard  Bob  one 
day  speaking  to  a  Collier’s  magazine  edi¬ 
tor  who  had  called  to  persuade  Bob  to 
come  over  and  write  fiction  on  fixed  salary 
for  the  magazine.  “Hu^,”  Bob  said,  “what 
would  I  want  to  do  that  for?  I’ve  been 
writing  fiction  for  the  Herald  Tribune  for 
years.” 

It  wasn’t  fiction  but  news  stories  that 
breathed  the  life  of  fiction.  Someone  on 
the  New  Yorker,  Joe  Mitchell  or  possibly 
Harold  Ross  himself,  once  wrote  that 
there  had  been  a  few  thousand  cats  up 
poles  and  rescued  by  any  number  of 
firemen,  but  that  when  Bob  Peck  wrote 
the  story  no  other  cat  had  ever  been  up  a 
pole  and  been  rescued  with  more  grip¬ 
ping,  dramatic  effect. 

Jay  Racusin  was  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
who  never  practiced  law  except  as  an  aid 
in  his  investigations  of  people  who  some¬ 
times  filed  libel  suits  against  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Rac’s  theory  was  that  no  honest  man 
ever  sued  a  newspaper.  His  mission  was 
to  dig  up  the  dirt.  With  Rac  working  the 
case,  the  Trib  was  possibly  the  least  sued 
paper  in  the  country. 


Between  “investigations,”  Rac  worked 
any  story  that  came  across  the  desk.  He 
would  finish  his  day  and  end  up  at 
Bleeck’s  in  a  “match”  game.  The  object  of 
this  sport  was  to  guess  the  number  of 
matches  concealed  in  either  of  two  clench¬ 
ed  fists.  Rac  was  a  master  at  it — the 
Johnny  Unitas  of  the  match  game. 

The  last  time  he  came  to  New  York, 
Stanley  Walker  sat  at  Bleeck’s  with  my 
wife  and  me  until  4  in  the  morning.  I  was 
curious  to  hear  from  him  how  it  all 
started. 

“It  was  about  1928,”  he  said,  “and  we 
weren’t  doing  too  well.  Oggie  called  a 
staff  meeting.  We  talked  it  over,  and  I 
had  an  idea.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  have 
my  way  for  a  while,  to  give  me  the  staff 
for  what  I  wanted.  There  are  only  about 
three  important  news  stories  a  day.  I 
promised  to  cover  them  for  every  angle, 
but  I  didn’t  want  to  tie  up  the  rest  of  the 
staff. 

“What  I  wanted  were  stories  you  would 
have  to  buy  the  Herald  Tribune  to  read. 
They  said  all  right  and  that’s  when  I  took 
Joe  Alsop,  Joel  Sayre,  Tom  Sugrue,  John 
O’Hara  and  that  group,  and  turned  them 
loose. 

“We  began  picking  up  and  this  attract¬ 
ed  attention  at  the  Times.  Adoph  Ochs 
called  a  meeting.  They  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  look  into  it,  and  when  it  reported 
back,  after  about  three  months,  the  ver¬ 
dict  was  not  to  worry,  that  Ogden  Reid, 
Stanley  Walker,  Wilbur  Forrest  and  the 
rest  of  that  crowd  at  the  Tribune  were 
drinking  so  much  whiskey  they  would  all 
be  dead  in  a  few  years.  The  Times  had 
nothing  to  fear.” 

{Continued  on  page  21) 


Short  Takes 

The  newlyweds  went  to  Clifty  Falls  on 
their  wedding  trip.  Mrs.  W. . . .  wore  black 
boots  and  accessories — Noblesville  (Ind.) 
Daily  Ledger. 

*  *  * 

The  rescue  of  the  19,  coupled  with  the 
rescue  from  a  raft  earlier  of  12  other 
crew  members  and  passengers  .  .  .  ass- 
counted  for  all  but  five  of  the  3  persons 
known  to  be  aboard  the  Danish  boat — 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

If  m  * 

The  victim  said  the  gunman  took  a  roll 
of  currency  from  his  skirt  pocket  and  then 
demanded  his  wallet. — Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post-Herald. 

if  ^  ff 

The  1863  Chevrolet  .  .  .  was  discovered 
in  a  lot  for  long-term  parking. — Atlanta 
Constitution.  . 

*  * 

Eleven  of  the  dozen  co-ed  candidates  for 
Queen  of  the  Christmas  Dance  gather 
round  the  tree.  Balloting  by  students  is 
now  under  way  but  the  sinner  won’t  be 
announced  until  the  dance. — York  (Pa.) 
Daily  Record. 
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Peking  gets  Taiwan  press 
expelled  from  UN  offices 


By  Tony  Brenna 

Yielding  to  pressure  from  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China,  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  this  week  kicked  out  two 
Taiwan  newsmen.  Their  accreditation  was 
lifted  on  direct  older  from  the  retiring 
Secretary  General,  U  Thant,  who  for 
weeks  had  been  badgeri'd  by  Peking’s  rep- 
resentatives  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Such  firm  decision-making  was,  of 
course,  in  marked  contrast  to  this  month’s 
jierforniance  in  the  Security  Council  where 
the  importance  of  thi'  world  organiza¬ 
tion  could  never  have  been  more  clearly 
demonstrated.  The  Council  was  still  dead¬ 
locked  over  a  decision  to  call  a  halt  to  the 
India-Pakistan  conflict  even  after  it  had 
drawn  to  a  bloody  conclusion. 

Rut  the  lack  of  diplomatic  precision  was 
no  surprise  to  anyone.  What  was  surjiris- 
ing  was  the,  “rationale”  for  ousting 
Taiwan’s  Chen-Chi  (Frank)  l.in  and  T.C. 
Tang,  both  of  the  Central  News  Agency  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  l.in  is  a  veteran  of 
17  years’  UN  experience  and  Tang  heads 
the  agency’s  New  York  office. 

Both  were  booted  unceremoniously  from 
the  UN  luess  fold  on  Friday  (December 
17).  It  was  virtually  a  “be  out  of  the 
building  by  sundown”  order.  Kei)oiters  got 
the  news  in  the  morning.  And  by  the  time 
they  met  for  the  noon  biiefing  there  was 
little  room  for  argument. 

Oil  ailvice  of  cmiiisel 

U  Thant  had  personally  endorsed  the 
oriler,  on  advice  of  the  UN  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Constantin  A.  Stavroiioulous,  the 
Greek  legal  exjieit  who  last  month  was 
involved  in  a  General  Assembly  pushing- 
and-shoving  match  with  Saudi  Arabia’s 
delegate,  Jamil  Raroody. 

Corresponilents  who  questioned  the  ac¬ 
tion  were  told  that  Stavropoulos  had  ruled 
that  the  Scrretaiy  General  had  comjilete 
authority  to  withdraw’  any  accreditation. 

It  was  also  categorically  admitted  that 
the  action  was  in  response  to  repeated 
requests  by  the  newly  admitted  delegation 
of  the  Peojile’s  Ueiniblic  of  China  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Pakistani  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-general  for  public  in¬ 
formation,  .■\ga  Abdul  Hamid. 

The  spokesman  said  the  “rationale”  for 
the  action  was  the  General  Assembly’s 
October  25  lesolution  to  seat  Peking  and 
expel  the  “repre.sentatives  of  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek.”  According  to  a  UNESCO-prepared 
list  of  news  agencies,  the  Taiwan  agency 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  nationalist 
Chine.se  Government.  (Incidentally,  there 
is  grave  concern  over  the  growing  pene- 


Toiiy  Brenna,  a  former  E&P  staff  writ¬ 
er,  is  the  United  Nations  correspondent 
for  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 


tration  by  the  K.  G.  B.  and  other  Soviet 
intelligence  agencies  of  UNESCO  which 
has  its  seat  in  Paris.  Of  the  15  permanent 
officials,  at  least  eight  are  known  to  be 
Soviet  intelligence  officers,  according  to 
the  Sunday  Telei/ntph,  London,  December 
1!)). 

Citing  UNESCO  as  an  authority  did  not 
hold  watei-  with  Lin.  He  said  the  agency 
had  cliemts  in  several  countries,  including 
The  Netbeilands  and  Japan,  and  he  did 
not  consider  himself  a  government  em¬ 
ploye. 

In  a  letter  of  protest,  Lin  said  U 
Thant’s  decision  was  “politically  mo¬ 
tivated”  and  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
pi’css  freedom  was  “unconscionable.” 
Tang  said:  “Our  agency  serves  a  large 
number  of  Chinese  and  foreign-language 
newsiiapers  and  now  they’ll  be  deprived 
of  cover.” 

Both  correspondents  seemed  dazed  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  move.  Chinese  with 
Nationalist  passports  who  work  for  the 
I’N  h:ive  been  told  their  jobs  are  safe. 
The  reporters  tpiite  clearly  did  not  have 
the  same  protection. 

l’\C.\  prolesis 

The  inesident  of  the  UN  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association,  M.  Louis  Foy  of 
Agence  France-Presse,  uiged  the  Secre- 
tai'y  Gineral  to  leconsider.  He  w’rote:  “I 
believe  that  any  bona  fide  correspondent, 
free  lancing  or  rejiresenting  an  estab¬ 
lished  news  organization,  whatever  its 
name,  structure  or  affiliation  and  whether 
its  home  country  is  a  member  of  the 
I’nited  Nations  or  not,  is  entitled  to  be 
accredited  to  cover  the  United  Nations, 
regardless  of  political  considerations,  as 
long  as  he  maintains  his  professional 
status. 

“1  also  believe  that  by  withdrawing  the 
accreditation  from  these  two  correspon¬ 
dents  a  dangerous  precedent  is  being 
ci'eated  for  alt  corresiiondents  to  the 
United  Nations,  now’  or  in  the  future  ,  . 

Foy’s  letter  was  followed  up  w’ith  a 
jietition  to  U  Thant  signed  by  more  than 
40  members  of  UNCA.  It  cited  the  funda¬ 
mental  iiolicy  on  accreditations,  adopted  at 
the  .‘list  plenary  session  (13  February, 
1!)46)  w’hich  said:  “The  United  Nations 
should  establish  as  a  geneial  policy  that 
the  press  and  other  existing  agencies  of 
information  be  given  the  fullest  possible 
direct  access  to  the  activities  and  official 
documentation  of  the  organization.” 

.Vbseiil  from  rrlireiiieiit  party 

The  jietition  also  noted:  “We  deem  the 
action  of  the  Office  of  Public  Information 
not  only  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  UN’s 
ow’ii  fundamental  precepts,  but  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  an  independent  press 
corps.  We  protest  the  disaccreditation  and 
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OUT! — Chen-Chi  (Frank)  Lin,  chief  UN  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Central  News  Agency  of  China, 
leaves  his  office  on  orders  from  UN.  (UPl  photo). 


urge  the  Secretary  General  to  reconsider 
the  action  without  delay.” 

The  petition  w’as  draw’n  up  on  the  eve 
of  UNCA’s  Christmas  party,  at  w’hich  U 
Thant  w’as  to  have  been  presented  w’ith  a 
pen  and  pencil  set  marking  his  retire¬ 
ment.  U  Thant  did  not  appear  to  receive 
the  gift. 

George  Hamilton  Combs,  a  veteran  UN 
correspondent  and  commentator  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  who  is  a 
former  congressman,  said  the  press  corps 
W’as  in  no  sense  aligned  to  the  UN  and 
that  if  the  Secretary-General  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  this  he  w’ould  give  up  his  accredita¬ 
tion. 

Combs,  w’ho  is  a  lawyer,  asked  the  UN 
spokesman,  William  C.  Pow’ell,  if  U  Thant 
had  obtained  legal  opinion  on  the  move 
and  was  assured  that  this  had  been  given. 

There  was,  how’ever,  a  number  of  con¬ 
flicting  reports  about  Stavropoulos’s  role 
in  providing  guidance.  While  spokesmen 
were  reporting  that  he  had  given  U  Thant 
the  go-ahead  to  get  rid  of  the  Nationalist 
China  repoiters,  sources  said  he  had  rec¬ 
ommended  against  such  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.  They  said  he  had  been  overruled  by 
Hamid. 

On  Monday  (December  20),  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  tbe  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN,  said: 
“We  fully  support  the  action  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondents’  Association  and  defend  the 
rights  of  bonafide  correspondents.  We 
have  approached  the  legal  counsel  ...  to 
ascertain  the  legal  basis  of  this  decision 
and  we  are  considering  further  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretariat.” 

Clarificaliun  issued 

On  Tuesday  (December  21)  the  UN 
Press  Section  issued  a  note  to  correspon¬ 
dents  to  clarify  the  decision  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  General.  This  stated:  “The  Central 
New’s  Agency  of  China  is  the  official  news 
agency  of  the  Republic  of  China  ...  It 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  it 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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UPI  executives 
fill  new  posts; 
Keller  retires 

A  reorganization  of  the  international 
department  at  United  Press  International 
world  headquarters  in  New  York  has  been 
announced  by  UPI  president  Mims  Thom¬ 
ason.  The  changes  become  effective  De¬ 
cember  31  with  the  retirement  of  LeRoy 
Keller,  vicepresident-international  divi¬ 
sions  since  1964,  and  a  UPI  reporter  and 
executive  for  42  years. 

Under  the  new  structure,  R.  W.  Beaton, 
UPI  vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
will  supervise  the  department  in  addition 
to  his  other  responsibilities. 

Beaton,  48,  who  has  served  UPI  both  at 
home  and  abroad  since  1948,  came  to  his 
present  post  in  1969  after  four  years  in 
London  as  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Europe,  Africa  and  the  Mideast. 

Thomason  also  announced  the  following 
aiqwintments  in  the  international  depart¬ 
ment. 

Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  48,  foreign  editor  of 
incoming  services  since  1970,  becomes 
over-all  foreign  editor  of  international 
news  coverage  and  services.  A  native  of 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  he  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  and  joined  UPI 
in  New  York  in  1944.  He  has  had  assign¬ 
ments  in  Europe,  Africa,  Central  and 
South  America. 

John  Alius,  4.5,  director  of  international 
services,  becomes  general  business  manag¬ 
er  for  overseas  divisions.  Prior  to  coming 
to  New  York  in  1970,  he  was  general 
manager  for  Canada.  Previously,  he  had 
assignments  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia 
and  every  country  in  Latin  America.  A 
Canadian,  he  joined  UPI  in  1946. 

Donald  Till,  42,  who  transferred  from 
London  to  New  York  earlier  this  year  as 
assistant  communications  managei',  be¬ 
comes  international  communications  man- 
agei'.  A  native  of  Newcastle,  England,  he 
joined  UPI  in  1958  as  a  Telephoto  engi¬ 
neer  in  London.  He  designed  UPI’s  first 
international  comi)uterized  switching  cen¬ 
ter  in  London  and  also  helped  design  a 
similar  center  in  Hong  Kong. 

LeRoy  Keller,  vice-president-interna¬ 
tional  divisions  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  who  retires  December  31  after 
a  wire  service  career  spanning  42  years, 
became  a  vice]»resident  in  1951  and  has 
held  several  executive  posts. 

His  appointment 
as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI’s  in¬ 
ternational  divi¬ 
sions  in  1964  fol¬ 
lowed  jirevious  as¬ 
signments  as  a  re¬ 
gional  executive. 
Eastern  sales 
manager,  assist* 
tant  business  man¬ 
ager,  director  of 
the  foreign  fea¬ 
tures  division , 
general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  and  director  of  client  relations. 

A  native  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  Keller 


R.  W.  Beaton  W.  S.  Landrey 


John  Alius  Donald  Till 

joined  the  United  Press  (now  UPI)  Den¬ 
ver  bureau  in  1929  as  a  reporter  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Keller  has  been  closely  identified  with 
innovations  introduced  by  UPI  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  world  news  coverage  to  both 
newspapers  and  broadcasters.  These  in¬ 
cluded  negotiations  he  l)egan  in  1950 
with  dailies  in  Tennessee  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  which  resulted  in  the  inauguration  by 
the  United  Press  of  the  first  Teletypeset- 
tei  wire  service  for  newspai)eis.  In  1951 
Keller  organized  UP’s  first  television 
newsfilm  service. 

Kellei-  also  played  a  key  role  in  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  merger 
in  1958  of  the  United  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

• 

Moloney  is  ousted 
as  firm^s  chairman 

Herbert  W.  Moloney  Jr.  was  voted  out 
as  chairman  of  Branham-Moloney  Inc.  at 
a  meeting  of  the  firm’s  board  of  directors 
last  week. 

The  vote  was  11  to  2  against  Moloney, 
whose  late  father  was  a  founder  of  Molo¬ 
ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  Inc. 

The  board  of  B-M  is  comprised  of  12 
-stockholding  employes,  including  Moloney, 
who  held  an  11  percent  interest,  and  one 
non-stockholder  who  is  an  attorney.  The 
company  released  the  following  state¬ 
ment. 

“It  was  announced  jointly  today  by 
Heibert  W.  Moloney,  Jr.  and  Bianham- 
Moloney  Inc.,  the  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  firm  formed  three  yeai’s  ago  by  the 
merger  of  the  Branham  Company  and 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  Inc.,  that  be¬ 
cause  of  irreconcilable  differences  as  to 
future  policies  of  the  company,  Mr.  Molo¬ 
ney,  chairman  of  the  board,  was  no  longer 
with  the  firm.” 

Moloney  declined  to  comment  on  the 
board’s  action.  He  said  he  would  have  a 
desk  in  the  office  of  his  attorney  (Room 
1523)  at  152  West  42nd  Street. 


Use  of  newsprint 
is  down  slightly 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  861,431  tons  in  November, 
0.2%  less  than  November  1970,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  re¬ 
ports.  Consumption  for  November  1970 
was  863,431  tons.  There  were  four  Sun¬ 
days  in  November  1971  and  five  Sundays 
in  November  1970. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1971  total 
estimated  U.S.  new’sprint  consumption 
was  8,604,993  tons,  compared  with  8,731,- 
672  tons  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1970,  a  decrease  of  1.5%  in  1971. 

Pi'oduction  of  newsprint  in  North 
America  during  November,  1971  amounted 
to  1,042,290  tons  and  was  0.6%  below  the 
all-time  November  peak  attained  in  1970. 
Shipments  during  the  month  totaled  1,063,- 
765  tons  and  were  lower  than  November, 

1970  volume  by  2.4%. 

According  to  the  Newsprint  Division, 
American  Paper  Institute,  output  in  the 
United  States  of  284,595  tons  surpassed 
that  of  any  like  month  on  record  and  was 
up  by  0.6%  from  November,  1970  volume, 
while  shipments  totaled  302,231  tons  and 
were  above  the  year-ago  level  by  5.2%. 
Canadian  pi-oduction  amounted  to  757,695 
tons  and  was  down  by  1.1%  from  Novem¬ 
ber,  1970  while  shipments  of  761,534  tons 
declined  by  5.1%. 

North  American  production  of  10,638,- 
793  tons  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 

1971  w’as  down  by  299,531  tons  or  2.7% 
from  volume  in  the  same  period  of  1970. 
Output  of  United  States  mills  through  the 
end  of  November,  1971  totaled  3,039,487 
tons — a  decline  of  3,358  tons  or  0.1%  from 
the  historical  peak  level  for  this  period 
reached  in  1970.  Canadian  production  dur¬ 
ing  January-November,  1971  amounted  to 
7,599,306  tons  and  was  below  1970  volume 
by  296,173  tons  or  3.8%. 

Bowaters  Newfoundland  Ltd.  announced 
it  would  close  its  largest  newsprint  ma¬ 
chine  for  two  years  and  lay  off  350  work¬ 
ers  because  of  a  slack  in  the  worldwide 
market. 

This  news  was  coupled  with  the  annual 
report  of  the  Canadian  Paper  and  Pulp 
.Association  that  said:  “For  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  demand  for  newsprint  outside 
North  America,  coinciding  with  another 
drop  in  North  American  demand  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.” 

During  1971,  the  report  added,  prelimi¬ 
nary  figures  indicate  that  the  Canadian 
newsprint  mills  operated  at  an  average  of 
some  82%  of  their  rated  capacity  compared 
with  88'^i  in  1970.  Capacity  for  the  year 
was  about  4%  greater  than  in  1970.  Almost 
all  the  increase  in  capacity  during  1971 
occuried  in  Eastern  Canada  with  a  205,- 
000  tons  increase  in  the  Atlantic  region 
and  162,000  tons  in  Quebec. 

“No  new  additions  to  Canadian  capacity 
are  expected  for  1972  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  radical  change  in 
the  near  future.” 

“There  are  no  definite  plans  for  con¬ 
struction  of  new  machines  or  mills  in  the 
U.S.  South,  or  in  other  areas  of  the  U.S. 
before  1973.” 


LeRoy  Keller 
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Breach  of  briefing  ‘code’ 
stirs  hassle;  no  solution 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


When  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  national  security  advisor,  held  a 
background  briefing  with  five  pool  report¬ 
ers  aboard  a  plane  returning  from  the 
Nixon-Pompidou  conference  in  the  Azores, 
he  revived  a  controversy  over  the  use  of 
off-the-record  conferences  to  leak  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  controversy  has  flared  intermittent¬ 
ly  over  the  years  and  no  one  in  Washing¬ 
ton  expects  that  it  will  never  flare  up 
again  after  the  current  press-government 
hassle  dies  down.  No  solution  acceptable 
to  the  press  or  to  government  officials 
appears  to  be  in  sight. 

Whether  the  Kissinger  briefing  dis¬ 
closed  information  vital  to  the  public’s 
right  to  know  or  not,  the  ensuing  contro¬ 
versy  caused  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  to  publish  statements  of 
policy  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  unattributed  news  matter.  It 
also  produced  a  few  highly  seasoned  com¬ 
ments  by  some  newsmen  upon  the  ethics 
of  breaking  faith  with  a  news  source  by 
disclosing  the  identity  of  the  source. 

The  story  that  caused  the  fuss  dealt 
with  a  remark  by  Kissinger  that  was  in¬ 
terpreted  as  indicating  that  President 
Nixon  might  re-examine  his  proposed  trip 
to  Moscow  in  the  light  of  Soviet  support 
given  to  India  in  the  war  with  Pakistan. 

Kissinger  had  come  back  to  the  com¬ 
partment  occupied  by  the  reporters  and 
whatever  he  said  was  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions.  After  he  left  the  reporters,  they 
prepared  a  report  of  the  conference  which 
they  sent  to  Kissinger  for  his  approval. 
The  portion  concerning  U.S.-Soviet  rela¬ 
tions  was  marked  on  the  pool  report  to 
“be  written  on  our  own  without  attribu¬ 
tion  to  any  administration  official.” 

Ground  rules  broken 

When  the  plane  landed,  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  International  filed 
“it  is  understood”  stories  to  the  effect  that 
the  President  might  reassess  his  plans  for 
the  Moscow  Journey  if  Russia  did  not 
restrain  India’s  military  drive  against 
Pakistan.  These  stories  did  not  attribute 
the  information  to  Kissinger. 

The  Washington  Post,  however,  said 
that  it  learned  from  an  independent 
source  that  Kissinger  was  the  official  who 
had  talked  and  attributed  it  to  him.  No 
Post  reporter  was  a  member  of  the  pool. 
The  New  York  Times  did  likewise,  notify¬ 
ing  the  White  House  that  it  intended  to  do 
so. 

Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  White  House  press 
secretary,  promptly  denied  “on  the  rec¬ 
ord”  that  any  U.S.  official  was  suggesting 
that  the  Pi’esident  was  considering  cancel¬ 
ling  his  trip  to  Russia.  Kissinger  had  not 
said  that  Nixon  was  considering  a  change 
in  plans,  only  that  he  might. 

Ziegler  said  that  in  identifying  Kiss¬ 


inger,  the  newspapers  had  broken  the 
ground  rules  governing  off-the-record  con¬ 
ferences  and  that  the  action  “is  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  White  House,” 

David  J.  Kraslow,  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  who  was  a 
member  of  the  press  pool,  charged  the 
Post  with  “unprofessional,  unethical, 
cheap  journalism”  in  citing  Kissinger  as 
the  source. 

Benjamin  C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor 
of  the  post,  defended  his  newspaper’s 
handling  of  the  story  and  maintained  that 
the  “ground  rules”  for  such  off-the- 
record,  not-for-attribution  conferences, 
kept  information  from  readers  that  they 
were  entitled  to  know. 

Guidelines  for  reporters 

Issuing  new  instructions  to  Post  repor¬ 
ters,  Bradlee  said  it  was  the  newspaper’s 
policy  to  insist  on  public  accountability  for 
the  public  business,  and  told  his  staff  to 
insist  “through  every  means  available, 
that  government  news  briefings  be  “on  the 
record”  and  statements  made  by  officials 
be  attributable  to  them. 

If  officials  refuse  to  be  quoted  directly, 
Bradlee  said,  Post  reporters  will  seek  at¬ 
tribution  “specific  enough  that  no  readers 
can  reasonably  be  confused.” 

In  a  positive  application  of  the  Post’s 
Epaidelines,  Stanley  Karnow,  a  reporter 
for  the  newspaper,  walked  out  of  the 
State  Department’s  daily  news  briefing 
when  Robert  J.  McCloskey,  official  spokes¬ 
man,  put  some  information  on  a  “back¬ 
ground”  basis.  Kamow  had  notified 
McCloskey  that  he  would  leave  if  any 
information  was  put  on  a  not-for- 
attribution  basis.  James  H.  McCartney  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  walked  out  with 
Karnow. 

The  guidelines  for  the  New  York  Times 
staff  issued  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  managing 
editor,  left  reporters  more  leeway  than 
the  Post  in  deciding  whether  to  accept 
background  information  not  attributable 
to  the  source.  Rosenthal  called  on  Times 
reporters  and  editors  to  be  “a  lot  more 
selective”  about  attending  official  back¬ 
grounders,  suggesting  that  such  briefings 
be  attended  “only  when  the  reporters  and 
editors  themselves  believe  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  reason  beyond  the  source’s  con¬ 
venience  for  not  making  the  information 
attributable  to  the  person  or  government 
department  involved.” 

Rosenthal  said  it  was  quite  proper  for 
reporters  to  seek  information  on  a  confi¬ 
dential  basis  and  to  protect  confidentiality 
of  sources  but  when  officials  or  politicians 
call  reporters  together  “simply  to  float 
trial  balloons  or  to  present  an  attitude  or 
a  policy  without  standing  behind  them  by 
permitting  the  source  to  be  revealed,”  con¬ 
cealment  of  public  information  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  officials  resulted  and  was 
not  acceptable. 
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A  CARTOONISTS  VIEW  of  the  war  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  as  expressed  by  Tom  Darcy 
in  Newsday. 


Efforts  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  produced  a 
split  between  reporters  who  were  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo  and  those  who  want  to 
pin  down  public  officials  who  communicate 
with  the  press. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Department 
Correspondents  Association,  several  re¬ 
porters  were  critical  of  the  Post’s  guide¬ 
lines  and  were  fearful  that  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  might  be  deterred  from 
providing  information  they  wished  to 
volunteer.  James  Anderson,  Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Co.,  president  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  reported  that  department  officials 
had  told  him  it  would  now  start  to  restrict 
access  to  the  transcript  of  regular 
briefings  to  those  reporters  who  agree  to 
abide  by  the  ground  rules. 

Frank  Starr,  Chicago  Tribune,  proposed 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Post  to  abide 
by  the  generally  recognized  rules  after  it 
had  endeavored  to  change  the  ground  rule 
upon  the  particular  point  of  information 
involved.  Stan  Carter,  The  New  York 
Daily  News,  proposed  that  the  resolution 
refer  only  to  members  and  not  to  the 
Post. 

The  meeting  took  no  decision. 

Ziegler,  at  Key  Biscayne  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  said  that  he  had  discussed  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  the  President.  He  quoted  the 
President  as  saying  that  the  practice  of 
putting  out  information  that  cannot  be 
attributed  to  any  source  is  “a  problem 
for  the  journalistic  community  to  solve.” 

Ziegler  said  there  would  be  no  change 
in  administration  policy  with  regard  to 
background  briefings.  He  again  challenged 
the  contention  of  the  Post  that  it  had 
learned  independently  that  Kissinger  was 
the  source  of  the  Moscow  story.  He  said, 
however,  that  “we  have  in  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  more  to  do  than  get  involved  in 
the  machinations  of  the  Washington  Post 
Company.  He  declined  comment  of  the 
Post  and  New  York  Times  “guidelines.” 
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Recapping  1971.  Here  are  headlines  of 
the  year  in  newspaper  advertising : 

January.  Publishers  should  take  the 
leading  role  in  guiding  the  consumer 
revolt  of  the  1970’s,  says  Allen  H. 
Neuharth,  president  of  the  Gannett  Co., 
who  proposes  a  nationwide  chain  of  Com¬ 
munity  Consumer  Councils  composed  of 
people  from  newspaper  news  and  sales 
departments  and  retail  merchants  ...  A 
survey  among  youths  (between  14  and  25) 
shows  they  spend  36  minutes  with  each 
paper  read  or  a  minute  less  time  than  the 
typical  adult  spends  .  .  .  Rich’s  store  in 
Atlanta  discovers  that  newspaper  ads  sell 
better  and  cost  less  than  either  radio 
tv.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

February.  Victor  Elting  Jr.,  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  unveils  his  plan  for  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Review  Board  which  would  regulate 
national  advertising  before  the  govem- 
ment  does  it  .  .  .  Motion  Picture  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  27  daily  newspapers  refuse  to 
run  ads  for  ‘X’-rated  movies  .  .  .  Alarm 
over  the  amount  of  misredemption  of 
“cents-oflF”  coupons  in  newspaper  ads  is 
made  public  by  Robert  J.  Buck,  Morton 
Frozen  Foods  .  .  .  Mass  Retailing  Institute 
survey  finds  newspapers  account  for  most 
of  the  discount  store’s  advertising  dollar 
.  .  .  Roger  Clapp  of  Rumrill-Hoyt,  and 
George  Stewart  of  Young  &  Rubicam  pre¬ 
dict  that  newspapers  will  benefit  from  the 
trend  to  “segmented  marketing’’  if  they 
zero  in  on  smaller  groups  of  heavy  users 
rather  than  mass  promotion  via  television 
and  national  magazines  .  .  .  Branham- 
Moloney  Inc.  notes  a  disappointing 
amount  of  cigaret  linage  has  been  run¬ 
ning  as  ROP  in  newspapers  outside  of  the 
top  100  markets  ...  A  joint  statement  for 
controlling  “cents-off”  coupon  ads  is 
agreed  to  be  the  Association  of  National 
-Advertisers,  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  .  .  . 
A  panel  of  three  judges  at  Denver  rules 
that  a  newspaper  has  the  right  to  refuse 
to  print  an  advertisement  “at  least  so  long 
as  the  refusal  has  a  reasonable  basis.’’ 

*  *  « 

March.  A  tabulation  of  cigaret  advertis¬ 
ing  scheduled  in  supplements  shows  that 
Parnde  will  get  180  pages,  Sunday  Metro, 
128,  and  Family  Weekly,  123  .  .  .  New 
York  City  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  pro¬ 
poses  a  79'r  tax  on  all  media  advertising 
. . .  General  Foods,  a  heavy  television  ad¬ 
vertiser,  announces  small  space  continuity 
campaign  for  Shake  ’n  Rake  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  says  it  represents  a  change  in 
media  strategy  toward  a  more  balanced 
use  of  media  .  .  .  Media  Records  reports 
that  the  delay  in  getting  out  monthly 
linage  reports  to  subscribers  is  due  to 
technical  difficulties  in  the  computerized 
measuring  system  .  .  .  Phillip  Morris  gets 
into  trouble  when  it  distributes  an  insert 
containing  a  razor  blade.  Follow-up  ads 
are  lun  with  the  blade  removed  from  the 
insert  by  cooperating  papers. 

*  *  * 

April.  Taxes  on  advertising  continue  to 


proliferate.  There  are  eight  states  and 
two  municipalities  wdth  gross  receipts 
taxes  on  advertising  and  11  states  and  one 
city  where  taxes  are  being  considered  .  .  . 
Federal  Trade  Commission  proposes  chan¬ 
ges  in  its  co-operative  advertising  guide¬ 
lines.  One  rule  would  require  newspapers 
to  disclose  on  the  bill  the  amount  or  ap¬ 
proximated  amount  of  rebate  the  retailer 
could  anticipate  ...  A  court  rules  that  the 
Piiiahurgh  Post-Gazetie  and  Prcs.s  must 
discontinue  separate  listings  for  men  and 
women  in  help  wanted  columns  .  .  .  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  tells  publishers  that 
consumerism  is  going  to  sell  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

*  *  * 

May.  Lee  Templeton,  who  was  hired  by 
the  Bureau  of  .Advertising  from  Federat¬ 
ed  Stoi-es  to  guide  and  expand  their  retail 
sales  opei  ation,  resigns  to  join  the  Detroit 
Free  Prcfts  as  vicepresident-marketlng 
and  sales  .  .  .  William  R.  Johnson,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.,  reminds  ad  agency  chiefs 
there  is  no  getting  around  newspapers  as 
the  retailer’s  basic  medium  .  .  .  American 
Biands  announces  it  will  invest  $20  mil¬ 
lion  in  newspaper  advertising  in  1971  and 
claims  the  absence  of  broadcast  commer¬ 
cials  due  to  the  government  ban  is  having 
little  or  no  effect  on  cigaret  sales  .  .  . 
British  Columbia  province  of  Canada  out¬ 
laws  all  advertising  of  tobacco  products  as 
well  as  liquor  .  .  .  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  serves 
notice  it  intends  to  establish  guidelines  to 
prevent  the  use  of  racial  and  religious 
designations  in  real  estate  ads  ...  A 
sniwey  co-spon.sored  by  Mass  Retailing  In¬ 
stitute  and  DuPont  Co.’s  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  division  reveals  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  ranks  substantially  higher  than 
any  other  medium  in  ad  recall  ...  A 
relaxation  in  the  tombstone  advertising 
rules  is  predicted  by  Donald  F.  MacLeod 
of  T.oeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.  which  could  bring 
about  more  continuity  and  institutional 
type  ad  campaigns  .  .  .  Formation  of  a 
National  Advertising  Review  Board  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Victor  Elting  Jr.  who  said 
publicity  will  be  the  main  recourse  again¬ 
st  national  advertisers  that  refuse  to  cor¬ 
rect  ads  found  to  be  false  or  misleading 
. . .  Media  Records  says  it  will  have  Janu¬ 
ary  linage  reports  in  June. 

*  *  * 

June.  General  Motors  stavs  on  top  of 
national  newspaper  advertising  pile  al¬ 
though  investments  drop  31  to  $29.4  mil¬ 
lion  .  .  .  Chevrolet  schedules  biggest  color 
ad  supplement  in  auto  history  in  135 
dailies  in  80  markets  .  .  .  Courier- Journal 
ar'd  T.ouinrille  Timei^  join  the  Xew  York 
Tiniei^  in  accepting  cigaret  ads  if  they 
contain  the  Surgeon  General’s  health  warn¬ 
ing.  .American  Tobacco  refuses  to  include 
warning  in  ads  .  .  .  Media  Development 
Corp.  says  a  year-long  study  of  retail 
media  purchasing  shows  that  two-thirds 
of  retail  newspaper  linage  is  placed  by 
chains  based  outside  the  city  where  the 
papers  are  published  .  .  .  Right  to  hire 
outside  non-union  advertisinc'  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  is  upheld  by  the  National  La¬ 


bor  Relations  Board  on  an  appeal  filed  by 
the  Pottstowu  (Pa.)  Mercury  .  .  .  New 
York  City  ad  tax  proposal  is  defeated  .  .  . 
Trav’el  advertising  salesmen  form  North 
American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising 
Managers  Association  and  66  co-op  coordi¬ 
nators  who  have  joined  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Cooperative  Network  attend¬ 
ed  a  seminar  in  Oklahoma  City  .  .  .  U.S. 
Air  Force  conducts  a  paid  reciniiting  ad¬ 
vertising  test  using  classified  help  wanted 
ads  in  138  newspapers  placed  by  its  agen¬ 
cy,  D’Arcy-MacManus  Intermarco  .  .  . 
Media  Records  admits  that  the  long  delay 
in  getting  out  linage  leports  is  not  entire¬ 
ly  a  computer  failure,  but  because  the 
company  is  going  broke.  Management  con¬ 
sultants  say  the  company  is  for  sale  for 
$1  and  unless  someone  buys  it  the  firm 
will  shut  down. 

*  *  * 

July.  New  York  Times  publishes  its 
500th  special  supplement  .  .  .  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  announces  it  will  con¬ 
duct  a  trial  study  of  newspaper  audiences 
that  would  provide  national  advertisers 
with  standaidized  data  on  readership  and 
market  demographics  .  .  .  Mark  Bollman, 
a  Diners  Club  executive,  is  recruited  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  to  head  up 
national  advertising  sales  .  .  .  Jack  Kent, 
pre.sident  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  urges  new’s- 
papers  to  concentrate  efforts  on  selling 
auto  dealer  organizations  the  value  of 
continuity  advertising  in  newspapers  .  .  . 
Classified  advertising  managers  see  slight 
improvement  in  employment  advertising 
.  .  .  Federal  Trade  Commission  orders  auto 
manufacturers  to  support  their  ad  claims 
.  .  .  Bureau  of  Advertising  promotes  the 
use  of  the  line  technique,  rather  than  the 
conventional  engraving  dot,  for  color  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  theory  that  it  will  pave 
the  way  to  color  ads  which  are  running  in 
magazines  .  .  .  Newspaper  Preprint  Corp. 
asks  for  more  money  to  keep  it  going  as  a 
full-service  operation  .  .  .  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  celebrates  its  .‘lOth  birthday  on  a  hap- 
])>'  note  that  it  will  reap  more  than  $40 
million  in  ad  revenues  in  1971  .  .  .  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  Leo  Bogart  raises  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  ABC  move  to  provide  demo¬ 
graphic  statistics. 

*  *  * 

August.  Rome  Research  buys  Media 
Records.  New  owner  says  it  will  have 
monthly  reports  back  on  regular  schedule 
by  February,  1972  .  .  .  Linage  and  revenue 
surveys  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  in¬ 
dicate  that  newspapers  are  faring  better 
than  might  be  expected  in  the  economic 
slowdown.  National  advertising  is  up  12% 
in  levemie  .  .  .  Neilsen  Clearing  House 
re)iorts  newspapers  and  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  are  the  leading  medium  for  cents- 
off  coupons.  Neilsen  noted  that  direct  mail 
usage  fell  from  .second  to  last  place  as 
higher  postal  rates  begin  to  take  effect  .  .  . 
The  movie  “Cai  nal  Knowledge”  runs  into 
ad  trouble  when  several  publishers  refuse 
to  accept  the  ads,  because  of  the  implied 
meaning  of  the  title.  .  .  .  Diener  &  Dor- 
skind,  specialist  in  job  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  foi  50  years,  is  adjudged  bankrupt 
.  .  .  National  Automobile  Brokers  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  brings  a  class  action 
suit  against  newspapers  for  declining  ad¬ 
vertising  and  price  discrimination  .  .  . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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{Continued  from  pnc/e  10) 
Piesidont  Nixon’s  price  freeze  is  on  ,  .  . 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1071  is 
l>assed  by  the  Senate  which  i)iescrihes 
that  ncwsi)apers  must  charge  i)riniary 
and  general  election  candidates  the  same 
low  late  a  commercial  advertiser  would 
pay  for  the  same  space. 

«  ^  ^ 

September.  The  IN.4E  hegins  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  shoplifting  .  .  .  /.«(»/.■  mag¬ 
azine  suspends  with  edition  of  October 
10  .  .  .  Bureau  of  .Advertising  malu's 
known  it  will  exiiand  its  national  sell¬ 
ing  program  with  more  selling  em- 
phasis  on  ad  agencies  and  ‘heavy  users’  of 
newspaiiei-  advertising  .  .  .  Tobacco  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Canada  agiee  to  cpiit  cigaret 
ads  on  radio  and  tv  January  1,  1072  .  .  . 
National  ad  revenues  continue  to  rise  in 
poll  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
.  .  .  Line  technicpie,  nostalgia  ami  coupons 
are  used  in  winning  ads  in  the  15th  Ed- 
Tou  &  Pi  Bi.i.siiKU  color  awards  comiieti- 
tion. 

♦  *  ♦ 

October.  Walter  C.  Kurz.  president  of 
the  Tribune  Co.,  and  a  longtime  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Chicoao  Tribune  who 
formed  Newspaper  1,  dies  .  .  .  Charles  W. 
Yost,  former  United  Nations  representa¬ 
tive,  is  apjiointed  chairman  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Revii'w  Board,  and  William 
H.  Ewen,  former  ad  director  of  Boi'den’s 
is  named  executive  director.  Tlu*  ad- 
members  of  the  board  are  also  picked 
.  .  .  John  A.  Scott,  ])ublislu‘r,  Olinujtiu 
(Wash.;  Ohiiupiiiu,  warns  that  the  anti¬ 
advertising  sentiment  could  cause  national 
advertisers  to  shift  advertising  out  of 
media  .  .  .  Use  of  newspaper  color  in 
advertising  is  down,  IN.4E  committee  re- 
jtorts  .  .  .  Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  will 
ii'idace  indei)endent  ad  representative 
firms  with  its  own  national  sales  organi¬ 
zation  to  cope  with  the  comi)lexity  of  sel¬ 
ling  to  retail  chains  .  .  .  250  news))apers 
with  offset  printing  ))resses  are  invited  to 
join  the  International  Offs(‘t  League 
foi-med  by  the  Surnnuento  Ihiion  in  an 
effort  to  sell  Rop  color  ads  to  national 
advertising  .  .  .  Newsi)aiier  admen  and 
circidation  managfus  exju-ess  skepticims 
over  the  ABC  audience  measurement  pro¬ 
gram  .  .  .  Iluffitlo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express 
jiuhlishes  three  standard  size  special  sec¬ 
tions,  totaling  8()-i)ages,  on  their  three  pio 
sport  teams  .  .  .  Amtrak  embarks  on  its 
first  nationwidf'  ad  cami)aign  with  fidl 
l)age  newspaper  ads  in  24  i)apers  .  .  . 
Frederick  Chait  says  Newspai)er  1  will  be 
absorbed  into  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

*  *  its 

November.  New  Jersey  Suj)reme  Court 
rules  that  a  daily  newspaper  cannot  pro¬ 
hibit  a  shopper  from  copying  its  ad- 
veitising  unless  it  is  copyrighted  .  .  . 
M  iliraukee  Seyitinel  publi.shes  120-page 
(lOfi  ads)  tabloid  for  women’s  clubs  ...  A 
new  i)roposal  to  imjjose  a  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  re¬ 
jected  by  the  House  of  representatives  . . . 
Newsjjaper  Preprint  Corp.  needs  .$100,- 
000  more  in  revenue  to  perform  as  a 
“centralized”  sales-seivice  facility  .  .  . 
Edward  T.  Parmelee,  director  of  sales  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers,  takes  job  as 
Knight  Newspapers’  national  sales  head 
.  .  .  FTC  officer  says  newspapers  are  viola¬ 


ting  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  if  they 
chaige  manufactuiers  higher  rates  than 
retailers  for  advertising  .  .  .  Phillip  Mor¬ 
ris  adman  says  cigaret  sales  are  up  this 
year  despite  the  broadcast  ban  and  some 
newspaper  ad  problems.  Company,  which 
has  been  putting  the  hulk  of  its  ads  in 
Sunday  supps,  announces  a  $5  million 
newspaper  ROP  campaign  for  Marlboro 
Lights,  a  new  brand. 

♦  *  ♦ 

December,  A  national  manufacturer 
advises  his  colleagues  to  establish  a 
close-working  relationship  with  news¬ 
paper  co-operative  ad  managers  to  in¬ 
sure  that  ad  funds  are  used  by  retailers 
.  .  .  Heads  of  Leo  Burnett  and  BBDO 
attack  newsjjapers  for  reporting  only  the 
anti-business  side  of  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  .  .  .  Chieoffo  Ihtihj  Sews  and  Cliica- 
f/o  Suu-Tiuies  are  the  first  newsi)apers 
allowed  an  advertising  rate  increase  un¬ 
der  the  guidelines  of  f'^e  Price  Commis¬ 
sion  .  .  .  Lennen  &  'ewell,  the  IMth 
largest  domestic  ad  ageiuy  is  raising  new 
capital  to  era.se  a  deficit  .  .  .  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.  i)lans  moie  tv  commercials  and  maga¬ 
zine  ads  next  year. 


Taiwan  newsmen 

(Continued,  from  page  7) 


has  continued  to  use  the  old  title  ‘Central 
News  Agency  of  China’  outside  United 
Nations  Headquarters  and  to  conduct  it¬ 
self  as  a  govei-nment  agency. 

“As  the  General  .Assembly  of  the  UN 
has  made  it  clear  that  there  is  only  one 
Government  of  China,  the  UN  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  acciedit  a  news  agency  which  in 
fact  continues  to  operate  as  an  agency  of 
an  entity  unlawfully  claiming  to  he  the 
Government  of  China.  ”.  .  . 

“The  action  is  sui  generis  and  does  not 
alter  the  jiolicy  whereby  tioun  fide  corre¬ 
spondents  seeking  to  cover  the  UN  shall 
be  eligible  for  acci-editation.  In  the 
I)resent  case,  if  the  correspondents  had 
been  employed  by  a  piivate  newspaper  or 
new’s  agency  their  accreditation  would 
have  beep  maintained.” 

The  mood  has  been  bitter  among  the 
UN  press  corps  for  some  time  as  Chinese 
jti’essure  became  increasingly  obvious.  In 
the  case  of  Lin,  the  period  leading  up  to 
his  closing  down  the  Taiwan  agency’s 
office  has  been  tense. 

While  mo.st  western  correspondents 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  welcome 
and  help  correspondents  from  Communist 
China,  there  has  been  continuing  wori*y 
about  the  outcome  of  i)olitical  ))ressure  on 
the  Taiwan  staffers. 

With  UN  officials  scui-rying  around 
anxiously,  the  official  Peking  agency, 
Hsinhua,  has  been  given  the  best  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  Boston  Globe  correspondent 
gave  u))  his  office  and  moved  in  with  Lin. 
Hsinhua  was  given  the  office,  hut  its  re¬ 
porter  and  ])hotographer  rarely  used  it, 
apiiarently  in  pi-otest  against  the  presence 
of  the  Taiwan  newsman. 

An  earliei-  compromise  by  the  Taiwan 
agency  involved  the  eliminations  of  the 
words  “of  China”  from  the  title  of  the 
Central  News  Agency.  Then  on  December 
17  came  the  final  blow'.  Without  warning 
Lin  was  told  to  leave  the  building  and  to 
hand  in  his  pass  by  day’s  end. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  slock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

12/15 

12/21 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ... 

31'/: 

33'/, 

Berkey  Photo  . 

14% 

15% 

Boise  Cascade  . 

18% 

14 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg . 

44% 

49'/, 

Cowles  Communications  . 

10% 

10% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

32': 

35'/, 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

38% 

34 

Dayco  Corp . 

18 

20'/, 

Digital  Equipment  . 

771/4 

74 

Eastman  Kodak  . . . 

43% 

441/4 

Eltra  Corp . 

30% 

32'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

25'/, 

27'/, 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  . 

4% 

4% 

Gannett  Co . 

SS'/y 

553i 

Georgia  Pacific 

43% 

43% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

43'/2 

44 

Harris  Intertype  . 

44% 

52 

Inmont 

13'/, 

13'/, 

International  Paper  . 

33'-: 

34'/, 

Interpublic  Group  . 

22 

23'/, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

25% 

24'/, 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

44 

71% 

North  American  Rockwell  .... 

27% 

28'/, 

Richardson  Co . 

12% 

13 

Ridder  Publications  . 

24% 

25 

Singer  . 

73% 

77 

Sun  Chemical  . 

24% 

30 

J  W.  Thompson  . 

45 

42'/, 

Time  Inc 

52% 

54% 

Times  Mirror 

48'/, 

51% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  . 

18% 

14'/, 

White  Consolidated  . 

14% 

21% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 
Compugraphic  Corp .  Va  YVi 

Domtar  . 

10% 

II'/, 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

18% 

20'/, 

Lee  Enterprises  . . 

17 

14% 

38'/, 

Media  General  . 

37'/, 

Milgo  Electronics  . . 

14% 

143/4 

Millmaster  Onyx  . 

11% 

12'/, 

New  York  Times  . 

17'/, 

18'/, 

Pkl  Co . 

7'/, 

8 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

14% 

14% 

Washington  Post  . 

24'/, 

24'/, 

Wood  Industries  . 

14% 

17% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp. 

24% 

24% 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

28 

28 

Boston  Herald  Traveler  . 

20 

14 

ComCorp . 

4'/, 

4'.', 

Compuscan  . . 

5 

4% 

Datascan 

7'/: 

8'/, 

Dow  Jones  . 

43'/, 

43'/, 

Downe  Comm . 

7% 

23% 

V.'a 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

24  ', 

Grey  Advertising  . 

14 

14% 

Hurletron  . 

3% 

3% 

Multimedia  Inc.  . 

32'/, 

35'/, 

Og  Ivy,  Mather  . 

37'/, 

40'/, 

Photon . 

7'/, 

7% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

14'/: 

20'/, 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

6% 

7'/, 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

18'/, 

14% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

17% 

17'/, 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

23 

25'/, 

Southam  Press  . 

73 

73 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

28% 

28% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd  . 

37 

38% 

69  publishers  agree 
to  fee  for  preprints 

.As  of  December  21,  a  total  of  R9  news- 
Iiapers  agieed  to  pay  an  annual  fee  to 
Newspaper  Prepiint  Corporation  for 
stuffer  services.  William  W.  Fitzhugh  Jr., 
president  of  NPC,  tcimed  the  response  as 
“very  encouraging.” 

An  ai^peal  was  made  to  200  newspapers 
in  Novemb(‘r.  Publishei's  were  asked  by 
NPC  to  pay  on  an  annual  basis  an  amount 
equal  to  their  national  rate  for  a  single 
1000-line  black-and-white  ad  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  The  request  for  the  funds  was 
made  with  approval  of  NPC’s  hoard  of 
directors. 

.About  $100,000  additional  income  is 
needed  to  underwrite  expenses  connected 
with  the  servicing  of  national  advertisers 
who  turn  to  NPC  for  technical  assistance 
in  planning  and  scheduling  preprinted 
stuffers. 
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Marquette  picks 
George  Reedy  as 
journalism  dean 


Ad  gain  credited 
to  ‘snowballing’ 
in  St.  Petersburg 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  has 
become  one  of  about  25  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  publish 
1.5-million  classified  ads  in  a  year. 

In  1970  the  Times  ran  1.418-million 
classified.  The  paper  first  broke  the 
1-million  mark  in  1967,  and  has  steadily 
increased  its  classified  ad  count  ever 
since. 

On  November  23,  the  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent  published  its  millionth  want  ad,  the 
first  time  this  has  ever  been  accomplished 
by  a  six-day-a-week  newspaper  of  28,000 
circulation. 

“It’s  business  begetting  business,”  said 
Laurence  T.  Hennan.  “Snowballing  has 
been  the  histoiy  of  classified — ^the  more 
you  have  the  more  you  get.” 

Hennan  is  vicepresident  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  Times  Publishing  Co. 

“The  reason  for  the  paper’s  success  is 
repeat  business,”  Herman  said.  “The  av¬ 
erage  run  for  one  of  our  ads  is  eight 
days.  They’re  usually  ordered  for  about  12 
days,  but  they’re  cancelled  sooner  because 
the  product  is  sold  by  then.” 

Herman  said  the  Times  has  managed  to 
penetrate  its  market  more  deeply  than 
many  other  larger  papers. 

A  study  by  Jack  Whetstone,  classified 
advertising  manager  for  the  Times,  shows 
that  in  1970  the  paper  had  eight  ads  for 
every  subscriber,  an  average  topped  only 
by  two  larger  papers.  The  Miami  Herald 
with  more  than  double  the  Times  circula¬ 
tion,  had  slightly  more  than  four  ads  per 
subscriber. 

About  23  percent  of  the  Times  classified 
ads  are  display-type  ads,  usually  bought 
by  larger  customers  such  as  condominium 
buildei’s  or  car  rentere.  The  paper  also 
will  run  during  1971  about  275,000  lines 
of  color  classified,  up  100,000  from  last 
year. 

“The  newspaper  doesn’t  create  the  mar¬ 
ketplace  for  classified,”  said  Herman. 
“We’i*e  just  a  conduit  for  reader  A  meet¬ 
ing  reader  B.” 

2  MILLION  IN  PHOENIX 

Publication  of  the  Arizona  Republic’s 
two-millionth  1971  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  was  celebrated  by  the  Phoenix  news¬ 
paper  December  15. 

An  open  house  party  for  contract  ad¬ 
vertisers  w’as  held  in  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department,  with  Howard  Currie, 
department  manager,  presiding  as  host. 

Only  five  other  American  newspapers 
ever  have  published  as  many  as  two  mil¬ 
lion  classified  ads  in  one  year.  This  marks 
the  first  time  the  Republic  has  topped  that 
figure  in  its  81  years. 

Publication  of  the  two-millionth  want 
ad  was  hailed  in  a  two-page  promotion  ad 
in  color.  The  ad,  which  carried  photos  of 
the  classified  advertising  department’s  113 
employes,  appeared  in  the  morning  Re- 


^  Sl.—  rii  I  lioN 
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Sylvan  Heinemann  (right),  president  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Real  Estate  Board,  congratulates  Howard  Cur¬ 
rie,  Arizona  Republic's  CAM,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  on  publication  of  the  newspaper's  two-mil¬ 
lionth  want  ad  in  1971.  Cutting  the  cake  is 
Mary  Rohrbacher,  telephone  ad  clerk. 

public  and  its  sister  paper,  the  afternoon 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Balloons,  rulers  and  litter  bags  imprint¬ 
ed  with  the  words  “2  million  want  ads 
1971”  were  passed  out  to  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  customers  during  the 
day-long  celebration. 


The  Washington  Journalism  Center  will 
sponsor  a  conference  on  “China  in  1972” 
in  Washington  January  23-26,  for  editors, 
reporters,  editorial  writers  and  news  an¬ 
alysts. 

Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the  center, 
said  the  conference  will  examine  internal 
developments  in  China,  survey  its  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  major  powers  and 
explore  the  changing  relationship  between 
China  and  the  United  States.  It  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  provide  reporters  with  background 
material  for  President  Nixon’s  visit  to 
Peking  in  February. 

Further  infonnation  about  the  Confer¬ 
ence  may  be  obtained  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Journalism  Center,  2401  Virginia 
Avenue,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

• 


A  meeting  of  law  and  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  to  formulate  plans  to  brmg  about 
greater  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  fair 
trial  and  freedom  of  the  press  will  take 
place  December  27  in  Chicago.  The  session 
was  originally  announced  for  December 
29.  It  has  been  arranged  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Law  Schools  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  The  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association  and  will  be  held 
in  the  San  Juan  Room  of  the  Sheraton- 
Chicago,  beginning  at  8:15  p.m. 


George  E.  Reedy,  press  secretary  to 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
a  veteran  journalist,  has  been  named  dean 
of  Marquette  University’s  college  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  Lucius  W.  Nieman  Professor 
of  Journalism. 

Reedy’s  appointment  was  announced  by 
the  Very  Rev.  John  P.  Raynor,  S.  J., 
Marquette  president.  Reedy  will  assume 
his  duties  as  dean  September  1, 1972. 

Reedy  was  recommended  to  the  pres¬ 
ident  by  a  special  search  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Arthur  C.  Moeller,  academic 
vicepresident,  and  charged  with  recruiting 
a  dean  from  among  the  ranks  of  national¬ 
ly  recognized  professional  and  academic 
journalists.  A  panel  of  consultants  com¬ 
prised  of  journalists  advised  the  search 
committee. 

Reedy,  54,  is  a  fellow  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 
and  a  lecturer  on  the  presidency  for  the 
New  York  state  university  system.  He 
conducted  graduate  seminars  at  North¬ 
western  University’s  school  of  journalism 
in  1970.  He  received  a  B.A.  degree  in 
sociology  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
in  1938. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in  1937  and 
served  for  four  years  as  a  staff  writer  for 
United  Press  in  Washington  until  1942. 
He  served  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  II,  leaving  military  service  as  an  air 
force  captain. 

From  1946  to  1949,  Reedy  served  as 
UP’s  correspondent  covering  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  covered  the  Senate 
for  UP  from  1949  to  1951,  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  staff  consultant  to  the  Senate’s 
armed  services  preparedness  subcommit¬ 
tee. 

Reedy  served  as  executive  director  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  policy  committee 
and  special  assistant  from  1953  to  1955. 
From  1955-1960,  he  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  Senate  Democratic  policy 
committee. 

The  then  Vice-President  Johnson  ap¬ 
pointed  Reedy  a  special  assistant  in  1961. 
As  President  in  1964,  Johnson  named 
Reedy  his  press  secretary  and  special  as¬ 
sistant. 

Reedy  left  the  government  in  1966  to 
become  president  of  Struthers  Research 
and  Development  Corp.  in  Washington. 
He  left  the  firm  in  1968. 

Reedy  will  be  the  fifth  dean  in  the 
journalism  college’s  62-year  history.  It 
was  founded  in  1910,  by  the  Rev.  John  E. 
Copus,  S.  J.  The  Rev.  John  Danihy,  S.  J., 
was  the  first  dean,  from  1915  to  1928. 
Jeremiah  L.  O’Sullivan  made  the  college 
one  of  the  nation’s  leaders  in  journalism 
education  during  his  34  years  as  dean 
through  1962  when  he  retired. 

Donald  McDonald  headed  the  college 
from  1962  to  1965.  Clifford  Helbert  be¬ 
came  dean  in  1965  and  served  until  Au¬ 
gust  1971.  Prof.  Warren  G.  Bovee  of  the 
journalism  faculty  is  acting  dean. 


Seminar  on  China 


Law  education  parley 
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Scott  appointed 
to  top  positions 
at  Star-Bulletin 

John  A.  Scott,  a  veteran  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  a  retired  Marine  general  who 
served  in  the  South  Pacific,  is  the  new 
publisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin. 

Scott  fills  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  last  April  of  James  H.  Couey.  He 
will  be  the  operating  head  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin,  working  with  Porter  Dickinson, 
who  continues  as  publisher  emeritus.  The 
Star-Bulletin  is  the  flagship  of  Gannett 
Pacific  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the  62 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Gannett  Group. 

The  appointment  was  announced  to 
Star-Bulletin  employes  last  week  by  Paul 
Miller,  chaii-man  and  chief  executive  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Chinn  Ho,  chairman 
of  Gannett  Pacific  Corp.  Joining  in  the 
announcement  were  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
Gannett  president,  and  Alexander  S. 
Atherton,  Gannett  Pacific  president. 

Scott,  who  is  55,  goes  to  Hawaii  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  publisher  of  the  daily  newspapers  at 
Olympia  and  Bellingham,  as  well  as  a 
vicepresident  of  Federated  Publications  in 
another  Gannett  subsidiary  which  has 
headquarters  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Previously  he  served  the  Federated 
group  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier  for 
nine  years  and  as  publisher  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  at  Boise.  His  previous  newspa¬ 
per  experience  was  as  personnel  director 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and  as 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
Elkhart  newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
operations. 

In  1952,  Scott  was  elected  mayor  of 
South  Bend.  He  served  until  1956. 

Scott  was  graduated  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Notre  Dame  and  for  10  years  was  a 
special  lecturer  in  Communication  Arts  on 
the  Notre  Dame  faculty.  He  has  pursued 
graduate  study  at  Notre  Dame,  Inidana 
University,  Purdue  University  and  Amer¬ 
ican  University. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Patricia 
Myers  of  Mentone,  Indiana.  They  have 
four  children — two  married  daughters  and 
two  sons  at  home,  Steven,  14,  and  John 
A.,  Jr.,  4. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  the  joint  production 
operation  of  the  two  Honolulu  dailies, 
named  Scott  as  president  and  Philip  T. 
Gialanella  as  executive  vicepresident. 

Gialanella’s  newspaper  experience  has 
been  in  competitive-  markets — in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  Binghamton,  New  York,  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  in  Newburgh,  New  York. 

Gialanella  was  director  of  operations 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Hartford, 
(Conn.)  Times  before  being  transferred 
to  the  Newburgh,  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 
He  was  elected  president  of  Newburgh- 
Beacon  News  Co.  Inc.  last  June. 

Gialanella,  41,  received  a  B.A.  degree 
from  Harpur  College  at  Endicott,  N.Y.  in 
1952  and  a  master’s  degree  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Albany  in 


IN  A  NEW  FAMILY— -After  108  years  under 
ownership  of  the  Perkins  and  Kelly  families,  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Scripps  League.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sammons, 
president-publisher,  looks  over  the  Journal  with  its 
publisher,  John  F.  McGaugh.  Standing  are  Duane 
B.  Hagadone,  who  heads  a  division  of  the  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  and  Eugene  F.  Kelly,  a  for¬ 
mer  Journal  vicepresident.  New  owners  include 
Robert  S.  Howard  of  Oceanside,  Calif. 


1955.  From  1952  to  1954,  he  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  public  information  and  pub¬ 
lications. 

His  wife,  Marie,  is  a  former 
Binghamton  department  store  fashion  il¬ 
lustrator  and  ad  agency  copywriter.  They 
have  one  child,  a  son,  Tom,  14. 

• 

Enquirer’s  employes 
share  in  stock  gift 

Employes  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
participated  in  a  $600,000  Christmas  gift 
from  Carl  H.  Lindner,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  American  Finan¬ 
cial  Corp.  Each  of  the  AFC’s  4,300  em¬ 
ployes  received  five  shares  of  company 
stock.  AFC  became  the  owner  of  the 
Enquirer  early  this  year. 

Lindner  said  he  and  his  brother,  Rob- 
ei-t,  had  given  each  of  their  500  employes 
15  shares  of  stock  10  yeai-s  ago  when  each 
gift  was  worth  about  $150.  Now  the  15 
shares  are  worth  $2,250.  The  total  gift  in 
1961  was  worth  $300,000;  now  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  is  $4.5  million. 

• 

Sells  interest  in  daily 

The  stock  interest  of  Wallace  Kidd,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Anadarko  (Okla.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  sold  to  Joe  W.  McBride 
Jr.,  general  manager.  Kidd  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1937  and  has  been  an 
officer  and  director  25  years.  Joe  W. 
McBride,  Oklahoma  City,  is  publisher  and 
Jack  Stone  is  editor. 
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Hagadone  paper 
names  publisher 

Ray  Robinson,  49,  an  employe  of  the 
DeKalb  (Ill.)  Daily  Chronicle  for  the  last 
25  years  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  by  Duane  B.  Hagadone,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Hagadone  Newspapers  which  op¬ 
erates  the  Chronicle. 

Robinson  succeeds  John  F.  McGaugh, 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle  since  its  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  Hagadone  group  in  1969. 
McGaugh  will  become  publisher  of  a  new 
midwestern  affiliate  of  Hagadone  News¬ 
papers,  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal. 
(E&P  December  18). 

Robinson  is  a  native  of  DeKalb  and 
followed  his  father  as  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper.  He  first  started  work  in  the 
production  department. 

Robinson’s  appointment  was  announced 
to  the  staff  by  Hagadone  who  said  the  new 
publisher  will  be  a  stockholder  in  the 
newspaper  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Scripps  League. 

Claude  Tumer,  46,  formerly  retail  man- 
agei-,  was  named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chronicle.  He  replaces  Robinson  as 
director  of  advertising  sales. 

• 

Rosenbergs’  odyssey 
in  Detroit  Free  Press 

A  new  weekly  column  will  appear  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  in  January. 

Staff  photographer  Ira  Rosenberg,  who 
will  be  on  a  six-month  leave  of  absence  to 
tour  the  United  States  in  a  Motorhome 
with  his  wife,  Annie,  will  send  a  report  on 
the  places  and  people  they  see  and  meet. 

Rosenberg,  a  newspaper  photographer 
for  30  years,  said  he  welcomes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  put  into  words  what  he  has  been 
doing  with  camera  for  the  late  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  World  Journal  Tribune, 
and  now  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  column,  headed,  Annie  and  Ira,  will 
be  identified  by  their  photos  and  the  unit 
they  are  using. 

Neal  Shine,  managing  editor  of  the 
Free  Press,  accepted  the  idea  of  the 
column  on  the  basis  that  Michigan  is  the 
third  largest  state  in  the  Union  for  re¬ 
creational  vehicles.  He  also  felt  that  this 
was  the  dream  of  a  great  majority  of 
people  and  they  could  follow  the  odyssey. 

• 

MacDonald  in  new  post 

Edward  B.  MacDonald  has  been  named 
Good  Housekeeping’s  director  of  market¬ 
ing  seiwices,  a  new  post,  by  Raymond  J. 
Petersen,  the  magazine’s  publisher.  For 
the  past  12  years,  MacDonald  was  mar¬ 
keting  director  of  Look  magazine.  For  the 
previous  six  years,  he  was  media  research 
director  and  associate  media  director  for 
Young  &  Rubicam.  He  was  research  direc¬ 
tor  and  assistant  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  from 
1945  to  1952. 
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28  share  $12,000 
for  women’s  page 
stories  and  art 

Christmas  preetinprs  to  28  newspaper 
reporters  around  the  U.S.  showered  prizes 
amounting  to  $12,000  in  the  J.  C.  Penney- 
University  of  Missouri  Journalism 
Awards  program  for  women’s  page  excel¬ 
lence. 

Winners  of  the  12th  annual  competition 
were  announced  by  Robert  R.  Hosokawa, 
executive  director  of  the  progiam  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

The  major  prize  of  $1500  for  fashion 
reporting  went  to  Ruth  Hawkins,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star,  for  her  story  telling 
how  a  dress  made  from  bed  linens  created 
a  “Social  splash.” 

The  top  prize  of  $1500  for  reporting 
was  won  by  Judith  Anderson,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  for  a  series  on  rape. 

Bob  Coyle,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald,  was  named  Women’s  Page  Photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Year  and  given  the  $500 
I)rize  that  goes  with  the  title. 

The  awards  include  $1,000,  $500  and 
.$250  foi-  the  thiee  women’s  page  winners 
in  each  of  four  circulation  classes;  awards 
of  $150  first,  $75  second  and  $50  third  in 
three  j)hoto  classes. 

Special  jirizes  of  $100  each  were  voted 
in  the  rei)orting  category  to  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Joseph  Novak,  Baltimore  Sun,  for  a 
series  on  s))eech  impediments; 

Tom  Kuncl,  Davenport  (Iowa)  Times- 
Democrat,  shoi)-lifting; 

Sally  Batz,  Dngton  (0.)  News,  Young 
Sioux  Indians; 

John  .\skins,  Ditroit  Free  Press,  shop¬ 
ping  centers; 

Janet  Chusmir,  Miami  Herald,  unmar¬ 
ried  households; 

Sue  Lockett,  Seattle  Post-Ditelligencer, 
wives  and  girl  friends  of  U.S.  war  deser¬ 
ters  in  Canada. 

Runnersu])  in  the  fashion  writing  con¬ 
tests  were: 

Under  25,000  ciiculation  newspapers — 
1.  Betty  Ann  Raymond,  Butte  Montono 
Standard,  2.  Katherine  Robinette,  Palm 
Beach  Times;  3.  Lucille  Kahn,  M<  lbour)ie 
(Fla.)  Times;  mention,  Jeanne  Montague, 
A  nehorage  News. 

25,000  to  100,000  circulation — 1  Betty 
Danfield,  Riversiile  (Calif.)  Press- 
Fnterjiiisi  ;  2.  William  Wundram,  Daven¬ 
port  Times-Di  nioerat ;  .3.  Lois  Town,  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Times. 

Over  100,000  circulation — 1.  Carol  Sut¬ 
ton,  Louisville  Courier  Journal  and  Ti¬ 
mes.  2.  J.  Bruce  Baumann,  Gran<l  Rapids 
Press.  ;>.  Marilyn  Traum  and  Bill  Man¬ 
age,  Chicago  Tribune.  Mention,  Ruth 
D’Arcy,  Detroit  News. 

Weekly  newspaper.s — 1.  Anita  Rick- 
wein,  Ketfering-Oakwood  (O.)  Times.  2. 
June  Blum,  Pacific  Ptdisadcs  (Calif.)  Pal- 
i.sadiaii  Post.  3.  Linda  Christensen,  En- 
cinos  (Calif.)  Coast  Dis/iatch.  Mention, 
Partice  B.  Smith,  Birmingham  (Mich.) 


The  newly  published  (Harper  &  Row) 
book,  “Thomas  Nast’s  Christmas  Draw¬ 
ings  for  the  Human  Race,”  tells  how 
Thomas  Nast,  the  10th  century’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  political  cartoonist,  created  the 
image  of  Santa  Claus  as  he  is  recognized 
today.  The  meriy  old  Santa  (above,  at 
left)  was  inspiied  by  Pelz-Nicol,  the  Ger¬ 
man  counteri)art  of  St.  Nicholas  that  Nast 
had  known  as  a  boy  in  Bavaria,  as  well  as 
by  ('lement  Moore’s  descriidion  in  “A  Vis¬ 
it  from  St.  Nicholas.”  Today  that  image 
of  Santa  is  the  caitooni.rt’s  best  friend  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  as  witness  two 
examples:  above,  right,  Hugh  Haynie’s 
jolly  Congress  symbol  with  a  caption, 
“Geewhiz,  Santa!  You’ve  been  so  sui)er- 
keen  I  think  I’ll  wait  till  next  year  to 
kick  you.”  And  below,  left,  Dan  Dowling’s 
“Piano  Tuner”  for  a  time  of  good  cheer. 


Eccentric,  and  Alice  Schmid,  East  Lan¬ 
sing  (.Mich.)  Town  Courier. 

Page  layout  winners: 

1.  Nathan  Benn,  Palm  Beach  Post- 
Tinas.  2.  Bill  Strode,  Louisville  Courier 
Journal.  :5.  Fred  Comegys,  Wilmington 
(Dfla.)  Nfws  Journal.  Mention,  John 
Jacobson,  Dnhiapie  Telegram-Herald. 

Story  telling  in  i)ictures  and  text: 

1.  Ken  Wesley,  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun-T(legra)n.  2  and  3.  J.  Bruce  Bauman, 
Grand  Rapids  Press.  Mention,  M.  Leon 
Lopez,  Chicago  Daily  News;  and  Tony 
Barnard,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Personality  and  |)ortrait  pictui'es: 

1.  Fred  Comegys,  Wil  mington  News- 
Journal.  2.  Perry  C.  Ridflle,  Chicago  Daily 
.\iies.  .3.  Joe  Dombroski,  Long  Island 
wsdag.  Mention,  Ursula  E.  Seemann, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News. 


Malvin  Goode  heads 
UN  writers  group 

Malvin  R,  Goode  of  the  American 
Broadca.sting  Co.  is  the  first  black  man  to 
become  president  of  the  2.3-year-old 
United  Nations  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  defeated  Ivan  Zverina  of  United 
Pi’ess  International  77  to  47  in  a  three- 
day  election.  He  will  take  over  the  pres¬ 
idency  January  13  from  Louis  Foy  of 
Paris  Presse. 

In  the  only  other  major  contest,  Donald 
H.  Shannon  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Times 
beat  Moursi  Rajaa  of  the  National  News 
Agency,  Lebanon,  61  to  54,  for  second 
vicepresident. 

• 


Roy  Bullard  a  VP 

Roy  Bullard,  .\tlanta  manager  of  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith  Inc.  since  1965,  has  been 
made  a  vicepresident,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Howai'd  C.  Story  Jr., 
chaiiman. 


John  W.  Eggers  retires 

John  W.  Eggers  has  resigned  as  chair¬ 
man  of  Cresmer,  AVoodward,  O’Mara  & 
Orm.sbee  Inc.  Charles  L.  Healy,  i)iesident 
and  chief  executive  office)’,  said  Eggers 
will  continue  with  the  i-epie.sentative  firm 
on  a  consultant  basis  and  as  a  director. 
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Half  a  Million  Letters  Each  Year 


Was  Santa  Ever  A  Real  Person? 

IT’S  GETTING  to  be  that  friends.  But  he  did  not 

time  of  year  when  want  them  to  know  where 

young  persons  start  to  won-  the  presents  came  from, 

der.  Dozens  of  Santas  ap-  That  is  the  sort  of  person 

pear  in  the  stores  and  on  he  was. 

the  streets.  And  you  know  The  kind  young  bishop 

for  a  fact  that  One  Special  often  carried  a  sack  of 

Santa  will  visit  your  home  presents  around  in  the 


Where  Does  the 
Water  Goat 
Low  Tide? 


on  Christmas  Eve.  Is  this 
one  the  Real  Santa?  Or  are 
there  dozens  of  real 
Santas? 

★  ★  ★ 

Most  experts  think  that 
there  once  was  a  real  San¬ 
ta  who  lived  1600  years 
ago.  Things  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  those  days  and  he 
did  not  look  very  much  like 
our  Santa.  But  he  had  the 
same  kindly  thoughts  and 
deeds,  especially  for  the 
children.  His  name  was  Ni- 


dead  of  night.  When  the 
children  and  grownups 
were  fast  asleep,  he  tip¬ 
toed  into  their  homes  and 
left  his  secret  gifts.  In  fact. 
Nicholas  was  a  person  very 
much  like  our  jolly  round 
Santa.  Maybe  the  people 
discovered  his  secret,  may¬ 
be  they  did  not.  But  some 
of  the  parents  thought  he 
had  a  very  good  idea.  They 
began  giving  secret 
presents  to  their  children, 
especially  at  Christmas 
time. 


The  world  is  a  big  round 
ball,  but  we  see  only  a 
small  piece  of  it  and  this 
seems  to  be  flat.  We  cannot 
see  that  the  great  oceans 
reach  all  the  way  around 
the  globe.  But  they  do.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  put  some  of  this 
water  in  a  flat  bowl  and 
tilted  it  form  side  to  side. 
The  water  would  rise  up  on 
one  side  and  down  on  the 
other  side,  back  and  forth. 
Something  like  this  hap¬ 
pens  at  thigh  and  low  tide. 


cholas.  Though  he  was  only 
a  teenager,  he  was  a  bish¬ 
op.  No,  his  church  was  not 
the  North  Pole,  or  any¬ 
where  near  it.  He  lived  in 
the  town  of  Myra,  not  far 
from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  where  the  weather 
was  always  warm  and  sun¬ 
ny. 

Young  Bishop  Nicholas 
knew  all  the  people  in 
Myra.  He  shared  their  hap¬ 
py  times  and  listened  to 
their  troubles.  When  some¬ 
one  was  sad,  he  wanted  to 
make  things  better.  But  he 
did  not  want  the  people  to 
know  who  helped  them. 
Very  often  he  wanted  to 
give  presents  to  his  young 


This  idea  was  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  people  of  other 
lands  copied  it.  In  time,  al¬ 
most  everybody  forgot  the 
young  bishop  who  started  it 
all.  Some  changed  his 
name  to  Santa  Claus  and 
changed  his  home  to  the 
North  Pole.  A  few  still 
called  him  Saint  Nicholas 
or  Saint  Nick.  In  time,  can¬ 
dles  and  Christmas  trees 
and  all  sorts  of  other  mer¬ 
ry  things  were  added.  But 
the  best  idea  never 
changed.  Our  jolly  old  San¬ 
ta,  whoever  he  is,  still 
brings  presents  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  —  secretly  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve. 

★  ★  ★ 


Though  natuarally  the  big 
global  picture  is  a  lot  more 
complicated. 

The  waters  of  the  huge 
ocean  tip  up  and  down, 
somewhat  like  water  tip¬ 
ping  from  side  to  side  in  a 
bowl.  When  the  tide  sinks 
down  on  your  favorite 
beach,  a  high  tide  rises  on 
other  far-away  beaches. 
When  we  get  a  low  tide,  so 
do  the  people  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  world.  The 
water  we  lose  piles  up  in 
high  tides,  halfway  be¬ 
tween  us  and  opposite  low 
tides.  And  the  time,  these 
high  tides  and  low  tides 
chase  each  other  around 
and  around  the  globe. 


C|r^wick  JTrsitwrrs 

54  Mint  St.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94103.  (415)  GA  1-1111 


2  questions  each  day,  6  times  a  week. 


Clayton  Horn  Pat  ( 

Clayton  G.  Horn,  executive 
editor  of  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  and  Thomson- 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  Inc., 
since  April  1957,  will  conclude 
a  newspaper  career  of  more 
than  43  years  whrn  he  retires 
December  31. 

His  entire  adult  woridng  life 
has  been  spent  with  Brush- 
Moore  and  Thomson-Brush- 
Moore  and  he  has  been  in  Can¬ 
ton  for  all  but  4%  of  the  43 
years.  From  January  1935  un¬ 
til  June  1939  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  East  Liverpool  Re¬ 
view. 

A  native  of  Bellevue,  he  was 
graduated  from  Bellevue  High 
School  in  1924  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  cum  laude  from  Western 
Reserve  University  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1928. 
He  joined  the  Canton  Reposi¬ 
tory  in  November  1928  as  a 
sportswriter  and  was  on  the 
sports  desk  from  1928  until 
1934.  From  1931  until  1934  he 
also  served  as  assistant  city 
editor,  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  news  editor. 

He  was  28  when  in  January 
1935  he  was  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Review.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Canton  in  March 
1939  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Repository,  was  appointed  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  in  October  1946 
and  Brush-Moore  executive  edi¬ 
tor  in  1957. 

He  has  been  vicepresident  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Professional  Football 
Hall  of  Fame  since  its  estab¬ 
lishment. 

He  has  been  married  since 
1928  to  the  former  Juanita  K. 
Schwenn,  a  native  of  Norwalk. 
They  have  two  married  chil¬ 
dren,  Mrs.  James  T.  Harring¬ 
ton  (Phyllis  Horn)  and  Wen¬ 
dell  G.  Horn.  Harrington  is 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Canton  and 
Wendell  Horn  is  assistant  sales 
promotion  director  of  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  in  Akron. 


Srant  Jack  Frost 

James  P.  (Pat)  Grant  is  re¬ 
tiring  the  end  of  the  year  as 
production  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin. 

Grant,  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  holds  a  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Applied  Science  degree. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Merion 
Golf  Club  and  the  only  newspa¬ 
perman  accepted  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Philadelphia 
Graphic  Arts  Golf  Club.  After 
retirement,  he  plans  to  do  a 
little  traveling  and  a  lot  of 
golfing,  but  will  continue  to 
make  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 

Grant  began  his  career  with 
the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Pa¬ 
per  Company.  He  joined  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  trouble¬ 
shooter  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  and  paper  testing  and  be¬ 
came  assistant  night  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent.  He  moved 
to  the  Bulletin  in  1939  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  In  1940,  he  was 
named  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  then  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Former  ANPA/RI  chairman 

He  has  been  a  member  and 
longtime  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Production  Management 
Committee,  which  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  formulating  what  has 
become  the  industry  “bible” — 
the  ANPA-AAAA  R.O.P.  Color 
Book. 

In  1968  and  1969,  Grant 
served  as  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Production  Management 
Committee.  He  also  served  on 
the  ANPA/RI  Laboratory  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee. 

Along  with  Dr.  Gerard  La- 
Rocque  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  Grant  was  one  of  only 
two  newspapermen  admitted  to 
the  25,000-member  Technical 
Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Industry  (TAPPI).  He 
served  on  the  organization’s 


Harry  Pore 


W.  W.  Knight 


Arthur  Daly 


Graphic  Arts  Committee. 

Grant  was  an  important  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bulletin  team  in  the 
early  50’s  that  planned,  de¬ 
signed  and  supervised  the  big¬ 
gest  single  newspaper  press  in¬ 
stallation  ever  made — the  place¬ 
ment  of  72  units  in  two  lines 
of  36  units  each — in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  present  building.  It  was 
the  largest  installation  of  its 
kind  ever  accomplished  at  one 
time. 

m  *  * 

R.  M.  (Jack)  Frost,  president 
of  the  Enterprise  Co.  in  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas,  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  will  retire  at  the  end 
of  this  year  after  almost  26 
years  with  the  company.  He 
will  remain  as  a  member  of  the 
company’s  board  of  directors 
and  will  serve  in  a  consultant 
capacity. 

Frost  began  his  career  as  a 
carrier  boy  for  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner.  He  joined  the 
Enterprise  Co.  in  1946  as  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

*  *  * 

Harry  R.  Pore  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Monessen  (Pa.)  Valley  In¬ 
dependent,  is  retiring  from  the 
editorship,  effective  December 
31. 

Pore  has  served  as  editor 
for  22  years,  having  succeeded 
his  father  upon  the  latter’s 
death  in  October,  1949.  The 
senior  Pore  had  participated  in 
the  founding  of  the  Independent 
in  1902  and  had  been  its  editor 
and  owner  until  1945  when  the 
newspaper  was  purchased  by 
Harry  Jr.  and  his  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Pore. 

In  1969,  the  Pore  brothers 
sold  the  Valley  Independent  to 
the  Thomson  Newspaper  inter¬ 
ests.  which  operate  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  editor  has  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  career  with  the  Independ¬ 
ent,  joining  the  staff  in  1934  as 
a  reporter  following  graduate 
study  at  Harvard  University. 
He  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  de¬ 


gree  from  Allegheny  College 
and  has  served  as  a  trustee  of 
the  college  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of 
Culver  Military  Academy  and 
attended  public  schools  in  Mo¬ 
nessen. 

Service  in  World  War  II 

Pore  was  serving  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  when  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  during  World 
War  II.  He  saw  active  duty  as 
an  air  communications  officer 
in  the  Pacific  Theatre.  After 
the  war,  he  resumed  his  news¬ 
paper  work. 

The  editor  and  Mrs.  Pore  will 
live  in  Sarasota,  Fla.  They  are 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  George  E. 
Bates  Jr.  of  Winona,  Minn., 
and  Harry  R.  Ill  of  Belle  Ver¬ 
non,  who  is  managing  editor  of 
the  Valley  Independent. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Knight,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
in  Portland  for  the  past  19 
years,  has  announced  his  re¬ 
tirement  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Knight,  an  attorney,  is  only 
the  third  publisher  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  69-year  history.  He  took 
the  post  in  1953  at  the  death 
of  Philip  L.  Jackson,  who  had 
succeeded  the  paper’s  founding 
editor,  C.  S.  Jackson,  in  1924. 

The  retiring  publisher  prac¬ 
ticed  law  with  the  late  U.  S. 
Sen.  Guy  Gordon,  then  served 
in  the  Oregon  Legislature  and 
in  1939  became  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association,  representing  daily 
newspapers  of  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Idaho,  Utah,  Montana 
and  British  Columbia  in  labor 
negotiations  and  arbitrations 
until  he  joined  the  Journal  in 
1946  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  became  business  man¬ 
ager  in  1952  and  publisher  un¬ 
der  Newhouse  ownership  14 
months  later.  . 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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XI 


in  the  news 


Leland  Hover  William  Ware  Donald  Baldwin  Charles  Schaub  Wm  Forrester  Leon  McNeil 


Leland  M.  Hover  is  retiring 
December  31  from  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.  where  he  has 
been  advertising  director  for  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette. 

Hover,  a  native  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  began  his  Phoe¬ 
nix  newspaper  career  in  1929  as 
a  classified  advertising  salesman. 
He  became  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1934,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  1964  when  he 
was  promoted  to  director  of  all 
advertising. 

Active  in  conservation  and 
sportsmen’s  organizations. 
Hover  is  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Arizona  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  He  also  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  Daly,  a  50-year  vet¬ 
eran  with  the  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  Inc.  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  firm,  will  retire  De¬ 
cember  31. 

Daly  started  in  the  business 
at  the  age  of  15  with  Walter 
P.  Story  in  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley. 
His  first  assignment  was  deliv¬ 
ering  mats  and  proofs  to  ad 
agencies.  He  later  became  a 
salesman  and  eventually  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager. 
In  recent  years  he  has  been  a 
specialist  on  New  England 
newspapers  for  S&K-S. 

«  *  « 

William  M.  Ware,  executive 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  retiring  December  31 
after  nearly  38  years  with  the 
newspaper.  He  is  taking  early 
retirement. 

Ware,  a  native  of  Columbus 
and  a  graduate  of  the  school 
of  journalism  at  Ohio  State 
University,  began  working  on 
the  Paineaville  (Ohio)  Tele¬ 
graph  as  sports  editor.  After 
eight  months,  he  joined  the 
Plain  Dealer  as  a  reporter.  In 
time  he  went  to  the  Sunday 
department  and  became  Sunday 
and  feature  editor  in  1962.  Two 
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years  later  he  was  night  man¬ 
aging  editor.  From  that  post 
he  was  elevated  to  executive  ed¬ 
itor  five  years  ago. 

Ware  said  he  and  his  wife, 
Beth,  will  live  in  Cape  Coral, 
Florida,  in  the  winter  and  in 
Mentor,  Ohio,  where  he  has 
lived  since  1915,  the  rest  of  the 
year. 

Says  Ware  of  ''.ewspaper 
work:  “An  editor  v.aght  to  be 
able  to  convince  most  of  the 
staff  that  this  business  is  fun 
and  many  cuts  above  the  drudg¬ 
ery  of  the  counting  house.” 

Ware  was  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  in 
1947  and  was  a  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  in  1951. 

He  spent  eight  years  on  the 
Mentor  Board  of  Education, 
three  years  as  board  president, 
and  he  is  a  former  head  of  the 
Northeast  Ohio  School  Boards 
Association.  He  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ohio  State  House 
Conference  on  Education  in 
1961. 

*  * 

Donald  K.  Baldwin,  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  president  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  will  take 
early  retirement  next  May — six 
months  ahead  of  his  55th  birth¬ 
day. 

Baldwin  said  he  had  no  im¬ 
mediate  plans”  but  I  want  to  do 
some  thinking,  some  reading, 
some  resting  and  traveling  and 
then  seek  a  new  career  with 
my  wife  in  an  area  where  we 
can  contribute  something  to 
improving  the  quality  of  our 
environment.” 

Baldwin  joined  the  Times  in 
1958  as  managing  editor  after 
a  15-year  career  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  New  York  and  Tokyo.  He 
has  been  editor  and  president 
since  1969. 

When  Baldwin  joined  the 
Times’  staff  in  1958,  the  Times’ 
circulation  was  fifth  in  Florida. 
Now  it  is  second  only  to  that 
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of  the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Schaub,  manager  of 
general  advertising  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  taking 
early  retirement  next  year. 

He  has  been  with  the  Inquirer 
33  years.  He  joined  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  research  department 
in  1938.  In  1942,  he  entered 
the  service  and  returned  to  the 
Inquirer  in  1946  as  a  salesman 
in  the  general  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  appointed 
general  advertising  manager  in 
1961. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  P.  Mueller  has 
closed  out  49  years  of  eanploy- 
ment  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

Mueller  began  his  career  with 
the  Press  on  May  15,  1922,  as  a 
city  bookkeeper.  Eight  years 

later  he  was  appointed  store 

sales  supervisor  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  10  years.  In 
1940  he  was  made  suburban 

supervisor  and  two  years  later 
returned  to  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment. 

His  work  involved  compiling 
the  figures  from  all  circulation 
divisions  for  the  estimated  press 
run  each  day. 

«  *  * 

William  Forrester  will  re¬ 
tire  at  the  end  of  the  year  as 
associate  business  manager  and 
personnel  director  of  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  Co. 

Forrester’s  departure  will  cap 
a  29-year  career  which  em¬ 
braced  both  the  editorial  and 
business  operations  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

He  started  as  a  city  staff  re¬ 
porter  in  1942  and  served  as  the 
Press  labor  writer  until  pro¬ 
moted  to  personnel  director  in 
1946.  He  was  named  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position  in  1967. 

Forrester,  61,  a  University 
of  Pittsburgh  graduate,  plans 
to  devote  more  time  after  re¬ 
tirement  to  his  major  avoca¬ 
tion  of  aiding  the  mentally  ill. 

Because  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  volunteer  work  in 


that  field,  he  was  appointed  in 
1964  by  Gov.  William  W.  Scran¬ 
ton  to  be  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Mental  Health  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  southwest  region 
of  Pennsylvania. 

He  also  served  on  the  May- 
view  State  Hospital  board  of 
trustees  and  was  its  president 
for  eight  years  until  last  June. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  County  Mental  Health 
and  Retardation  Board. 

*  if  * 

Leon  McNeil,  circulation 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  retired  Decem¬ 
ber  1  after  48  years  of  service. 

McNeil  joined  the  Press  in 
October,  1923  as  a  circulation 
traveling  representative  cover¬ 
ing  a  75-mile  area.  In  1941  he 
was  based  in  Cleveland  and  be¬ 
came  supervisor  in  the  subur¬ 
ban  and  city  home  delivery  de¬ 
partment.  His  appointment  as 
circulation  promotion  manager 
was  made  in  1944. 

McNeil  directed  intensive 
carrier  promotions  with  the 
Press’  newspaperboys  after 
World  War  II.  Many  of  his 
spare  hours  during  the  past 
25  years  have  been  devoted  to 
International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  activities. 

McNeil  and  his  wife  live  in 
suburban  Lakewood,  0. 
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Editorial  posts  filled 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Valley  News,  Van  Nuys, 
California,  announced  promo¬ 
tions  effective  in  the  editorial 
department.  Laurance  G.  Fow¬ 
ler  was  promoted  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor.  Ali 
.Sar  was  named  day  city  editor 
and  Dick  Handt,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Robert  Aschenbrener  was 
named  day  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Sue  Adelson,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  seven  weekly  papers  in 
Encino,  has  joined  the  women’s 
department  staff  replacing  Beth 
Hughes,  who  resigned. 


Gusfaf  Nordln 


R.  W.  Johnston 

Pasadena  Star-News  Raymond  W.  Johnston,  adver- 

£11  ^  tising  director,  assumes  the  post 

fills  executive  posts  general  manager. 

Three  changes  in  the  manage-  Elwood  R.  Williams,  currently 
ment  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  business  manager,  becomes  as- 
Star-Neivs  were  announced  by  sistant  to  the  publisher  and 
Bernard  J.  Bidder,  publisher  of  business  manager, 
the  morning  and  e  ^ening  news-  • 

papers. 

The  shifts  resulted  from  the  Avis  appoints  Fields 
announcement  by  Gustaf  A.  fo|.  public  relations 
Nordin,  general  manager,  that 

he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  The  appointment  of  Stanley 
year  when  he  has  completed  42  F'ields  as  director  of  pubb.c  re¬ 
years  of  service  with  the  Bidder  lotions  was  announced  by 
organization.  Winston  V.  Morrow  Jr.,  chair- 

Nordin  becomes  special  con-  ^nd  president  of  Avis 

sultant  to  the  publisher  for  the  A  Car  System  Inc.,  a  sub- 

Star-News  and  Foothill  Inter-  sidiary  of  International  Tele¬ 
city  Newspapers,  a  group  of  bi-  phone  and  Telegraph  Corpora- 
weeklies  in  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 

ley,  during  1972.  Fields  moved  to  Avis  from  TVatinnnl  nd  mniiflffcr  motion  director  of  the  Han  An- 

— - Z _  Hill  and  Knowlton  where  he  manager  ^  Express  and 

In  Inmiircr  ad  sales  charge  of  several  cor-  The  Statesman-Journal  News.  He  has  been  sales  man- 

porate  and  foreign  government  Newspapers  of  Salem,  Oregon,  ager  and  state  circulation  man- 
R.  Roger  Williams,  who  has  public  relations  accounts.  He  announced  the  appointment  of  ager  of  Newark  (N.J.)  Eve- 
been  manager  of  the  New  York  had  previously  served  as  di-  Maurice  Ragle  to  administra-  ning  News  and  also  has  been 
Sales  office  of  Knight  Newspa-  rector  of  corporate  identity  tive  assistant  to  the  advertis-  associated  with  the  Hacken- 
pers  in  Philadelphia  and  Char-  with  Ford  Motor  Company  in  ing  manager  and  James  E.  sack  (N.J.)  Record,  Paterson 
lotte,  becomes  manager  of  gen-  Latin  America  and  as  account  Hynds,  co-op  coordinator,  to  (N.J.)  Morning  Call,  Sacra- 
eral  advertising  for  the  Inquirer  supervisor  and  chief  writer  the  additional  responsibilities  as  mento  (Calif.)  Union  and  the 
with  the  retirement  of  Charles  with  the  Hamilton  Wright  Or-  manager  of  the  national  ad-  Valley  Journal,  Sunnyvale, 
Schaub.  ganization.  vertising  department.  Calif. 


LOUIS  C.  REYNOLDS  moves  up 

fo  advertising  director  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  succeeding  Leland  M. 
Hover,  who  is  retiring.  Reynolds, 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  joined 
Phoenix  Newspapers  in  1946  in 
the  accounting  and  classified  ad 
departments. 


How  fo  cut  a  good  figure  in  '72 


Additional  gift  made 
for  Kurz  memorial 

A  gift  of  $100,000  as  a  memorial  to 
Walter  C.  Kurz,  late  president  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  was  presented  to  Pas- 
savant  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago,  from 
the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable 
Trust.  The  gift  matched  a  $100,000  dona¬ 
tion  made  in  Kurz’s  memory  in  October  by 
Clinton  E.  Frank,  Chicago  advertising 
man.  Both  gifts  will  be  used  for  recon- 
sti-uction  of  the  hospital’s  eight  floor,  to  be 
known  as  the  Walter  C.  Kurz  Memorial. 


Selling  something  new  in  '72?  Get  off  on 
the  right  foot  by  testing  in  Altoona!  Out 
here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  we’re  isolated 
from  big  metro  markets,  yet  easily  accessible 
to  eastern  and  midwest  shipping  centers. 
Compact  area,  typical  distribution  patterns 
and  cooperative  retailers  here  smooth 
the  way  for  testing  and  make  it  easy 
to  assess  results.  ^ 

“Test-Town,  Pa.”  is  solidly  yours 

with  one  advertising  medium, 

read  by  98%  of  Altoona  families,  i\V 

4  out  of  5  homes  in  the  market. 

To  set  a  F>attern  of  sales  success, 
test  first  in  Altoona  with  the 


Preferred  to  a  cop 

Robert  McGruder,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  reporter,  turned  over  to  Cleveland 
police  a  28-year-old  suspect  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  death  of  a  scrapme^s  executive.  The 
suspect  surrendered  to  McGruder  because 
he  said  he  was  afraid  of  surrendering  to 
the  police.  Said  McGruder:  “The  guy  said 
he  knew  my  reputation — ^whatever  that 
is.” 
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ACM  9000's . . .  the  all-purpose  phototypesetters 


They're  setting  news,  heads,  wire  stories,  and 
especially  complex  display  ads  in  position  with 
an  ease  and  simplicity  unattainable  from  any 
other  system.  Ads  are  composed  faster  because 
ACM  gives  you  the  total  control  that  only 
ACM's  on-line  keyboard  can  give;  single  key¬ 
stroke  control  of  all  characters  and  functions, 
little  or  no  markup  since  copyfitting  and  spac¬ 
ing  are  fully  monitored  and  commanded,  more 
useable  type  because  the  controlled  line  end¬ 
ing  feature  guarantees  proper  fit  each  and 
every  time.  Eight  typefaces,  four  each  on  two 
fast-change  font  strips,  and  twelve  type  sizes 
from  6  to  72  point  are  at  your  fingertips  for 
unlimited  inter-  and  intra-line  mixing.  There  are 
two  models,  both  of  which  are  available  at 


low  capital  investment.  The  ACM  9000  incor¬ 
porates  an  Area  Composition  Control  direct 
entry  keyboard  and  runs  tape  or  tapeless  for 
$19,950.  The  ACM  9001  is  a  fully  tape-controlled 
unit  at  $13,950.  Both  are  backed  by  the  finest 
service  organization  in  the  industry  and  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  fastest-growing  type 
libraries.  Both  fit  into  any  existing  or  planned 
system  and  are  fully  compatible  in  an  OCR  or 
CRT  environment,  or  with  other  Compugraphic 
products.  There's  also  a  format  processor  and 
an  off-line  keyboard.  ACM  means  Area  Compo¬ 
sition  Machine  .  .  .  and  it  can  do  more  typo¬ 
graphically  than  any  other  machine  available 
today  ...  for  you.  Call  today  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  a  demonstration. 


€©innipyQr3phiC  corporation 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Janies  Presley 

From  CHICKENS  TO  NEWS 


Larkin  Gooch  is  the  editor,  publishei*, 
and  owner  of  the  Detroit  News.  Not  the 
Detroit  News  you’re  thinking  of,  but  the 
weekly  News  of  Detroit,  Texas  (pop. 
668).  Despite  the  size  of  the  little  East 
Texas  town,  Gooch’s  editorship  is  more 
unusual  than  you’d  probably  think. 

For  one  thing,  there  can’t  be  a  whole  lot 
of  newspapermen  who  have  entered  the 
business  after  21  years  in  the  chicken 
business,  as  Gooch  did.  The  closest  he  ever 
came  to  the  news,  before,  w’as  reading  his 
daily  paper  from  Dallas  every  morning 
with  his  coffee. 

The  way  it  happened  was,  quiet-spoken, 
58-yeai--old  Gooch  went  to  a  Lions  Club 
luncheon  one  day  and  the  owner  of  the 
News,  Miss  Edythe  DeWitt,  announced 
that  she  was  selling  out.  Unless  someone 
stepped  in,  the  little  town  would  be  with¬ 
out  a  newspaper. 

Started  from  scratch 

Gooch  took  up  the  challenge  and,  like  a 
good  chicken  farmer,  started  from 
scratch. 

“I  never  had  thought  about  running  or 
owning  a  paper  before,”  he  said.  “I’m 
director  and  past  president  of  the  Red 
River  County  Farm  Bureau  and  now  I’m 
president  of  our  local  Lions  Club,  so  I 
guess  you  can  say  I’m  civic  minded.  When 
Miss  DeWitt  told  us  she  was  giving  up 
the  paper,  I  just  felt  like  Detroit  needed  a 
paper  and  could  support  and  have  enough 
news  for  one. 

“I  find  even  if  you  live  in  a  small  town 
you  still  want  to  see  your  name  and  your 
picture  and  your  exploits  put  in  the  local 
paper. 

“When  we  got  ready  for  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  it  had  been  30  years  since  I  had  any 
practice  writing  on  the  typewriter,  so  my 
hunt-and-peck  system  was  mighty  slow 
and  painful.  The  wife  was  in  Dallas  work¬ 
ing.  I  had  scraps  of  paper  from  the  dining 
room  thi’ough  the  living  room  to  the  bed¬ 
room,  dirty  dishes  covering  the  sink  and 
counter,  and  had  to  work  till  two  a.m.  the 
last  night  to  get  out  four  pages.  But  I 
thought  it  was  fun. 

“I  know  the  paper  looks  amateurish  but 
it  seems  to  be  what  the  people  want,  and 
I’ll  try  to  keep  it  that  way.  We  had  450 
subscribers  when  we  started  and  now'  we 
hav'e  over  750  and  are  getting  new  ones 
every  day.  My  wife  is  circulation  manager 
and  we  have  a  girl  helping  with  the 
typing.  So  wdth  the  help  and  learning  the 
tricks  of  the  trade,  it  is  getting  easier  to 
get  the  paper  out.” 

750  in  a  town  of  668 

That  750  circulation,  incidentally,  is  a 
whopping  figure.  The  town’s  population  is 
only  668. 

“I  kinda  enjoy  it  and  people  seem  to 
enjoy  it  too,”  said  Gooch.  “And  you’d  be 
surprised.  I  send  it  to  Alaska,  Guam,  Ger¬ 
many,  California,  Oregon,  Washington 
State  and  D.C.,  Noith  Carolina,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Illinois. 


‘One  man  wrote  me  from  Kosciusko, 
Miss.  He  said,  “I  guess  you  wonder  why 
I’m  wanting  the  paper.  I’ve  got  a  sister 
that  lives  there.  It’s  been  55  years  since 
I’ve  been  there  and  I  w'anted  to  keep 
up.’  ” 

Although  getting  stai-ted  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  produces  its  own  headaches 
and  keeps  Gooch  and  his  wife  Texie  busy, 
he  hasn’t  by  any  means  given  up  his 
chicken  business. 

“I’ve  got  42,000  broilers  right  now,” 
said  Gooch.  “Chicken  business  works  pret¬ 
ty  good  with  the  newspaper,  because  the 
chicken  houses  are  all  automatic  so  it 
doesn’t  take  all  that  time.” 

Picked  up  ihe  lorcli 

“In  many  ways  the  News  has  become  a 
community  project,  as  if  Gooch  that  day 
last  spring  picked  up  the  torch  from  Miss 
DeWitt  as  the  symbolic  representative  of 
them  all. 

“It  seems  like  people  get  behind  this 
paper.  They  sell  subscriptions  and  help 
pi'omote  it.  Everybody  helps  me — the 
school,  this  whole  tow’ii.  Students  and 
teachers  at  the  school  write  up  most  of 
the  news  so  I  don’t  have  to  redo  it.  The 
typing  class  types  it.  Everyone  has  been 
very  nice  and  wants  to  help  keep  the 
paper  going.” 

Gooch’s  biggest  problems  with  the  six- 
l)age  offset  i)aper  hive  to  do  w'ith  the 
sheer  mechanics  of  getting  it  to  his  read¬ 
ers. 

“The  biggest  problem  is  addressing  the 
papers.  My  wife  takes  care  of  that.  At 
first  w'e  did  it  by  hand  with  a  stencil  on 
the  typewi  iter.  Now  we  have  a  used  Ad- 
dres.sograph  machine.  Then  when  w’e  first 
got  going  we  had  to  get  a  typewriter  too. 
Now  we  need  to  get  a  headliner.  You  have 
to  take  it  slow  and  easy  to  get  started.” 

Once  the  pages  are  jiasted  up,  Gooch 
takes  -them  to  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas, 
about  50  miles  away,  to  the  offset  press  of 
the  Echo  Publishing  Co.,  which  does  the 
jirinting  for  14  weeklies. 

Column  lakes  stand 

Gooch  writes  a  regular  column  called 
“Editor’s  Ramblings”  and  through  it  he 
has  taken  his  stands  on  various  issues  in 
the  tow’n. 

“We’ve  had  a  big  fight  over  school,”  he 
said,  referring  to  a  $400,000  school  bond 
issue  that  was  recently  voted.  “I’m  not  a 
crusader,  but  I  was  for  the  school  most 
emphatically.  The  election  carried,  three 
to  one.  Sorry  to  say,  there  has  been  some 
hard  feelings,  some  of  it  directed  toward 
me  for  taking  a  stand  for  the  taxes  and 
writing  about  it,  but  everyone  has  a  right 
to  their  beliefs.  I  lost  one  subscription. 

“I’ll  give  the  same  privilege  of  speaking 
out  to  anybody  w'ho’s  got  another  view.  I’ll 
print  their  letters  if  they  want  to  have 
their  say.” 

Detroit  not  only  has  an  editor  with  an 
unusual  background  for  a  newspapennan, 
it  is  an  unusual  town  itself.  Perhaps  ex¬ 
traordinary  w^ould  be  a  better  word.  AI- 


Larkin  Gooch 


though  Detroit  is  80  percent  white,  it  has 
a  black  mayor,  Dennis  B.  Bundles.  Bun¬ 
dles  won  the  mayor’s  race,  94-80,  over  a 
white  oiiponent  last  spring.  He  may  be  the 
only  black  mayor  of  any  town  or  city  in 
the  U.S.  with  that  high  a  percentage  of 
white  citizens.  And  apparently  he  would 
have  won  without  his  black  siqiport,  for 
the  number  of  black  voters  was  less  than 
his  margin  of  victory. 

“One  of  my  best  friends  ran  against 
him  and  I  was  for  the  black  man.  The 
funniest  thing  that  has  happened,  I  guess, 
was  when  I  was  taking  a  picture  of  him 
(Rundles)  and  couldn’t  get  the  lighting  on 
my  camera  light  enough.  I  kejit  saying, 
‘Not  light  enough.’  The  Mayor  finally  said 
I  could  take  his  picture  from  now  on  and 
it  never  would  get  any  lighter.  He  is 
doing  a  good  job  and  everyone  is  for 
him.” 

Life  is  ‘l.illle  IP 

Dallas,  100  miles  to  the  west,  calls  itself 
“Big  D.”  Gooch  calls  Detroit  “Little  D” 
and  delights  in  small  town  living. 

“I  was  raised  in  Fort  Woi'th  and  moved 
to  Detroit  after  World  War  II  to  the  place 
where  Texie  was  born  and  raised,  because 
I  like  the  relaxed  way  of  life  around  here 
and  really  feel  sorry  for  people  who  want 
to  live  in  a  large  town.” 

He  dishes  up  the  news  in  folksy,  small 
town  style,  redolent  of  the  oral  tradition, 
complete  with  details  that  often  are  lost 
in  the  standardized  style  of  the  big  city 
dailies.  A  page  one  story  headlined 
“Suffers  Stroke”  carried  this  lead: 

“Last  Friday,  Mr.  Diamond  King  while 
going  to  check  on  his  cows,  suffered  a 
stroke,  running  his  car  in  the  ditch  on  the 
Bluff  Road.  He  was  able  to  blow  his  horn 
with  his  knee,  attracting  the  attention  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  Hyman,  who  sound¬ 
ed  the  alarm.” 

Maybe  that’s  the  reason  people  write 
him  in  the  vein  of  one  from  San  Antonio 
who  said,  “Please  extend  my  subscription 
to  ‘The  Detroit  News’  for  another  year.  It 
has  been  over  31  years  since  I  lived  there, 
but  I  still  know  many  of  the  people  and 
love  them  all.  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
my  home  town  paper  with  much  pleasure 
each  week  ...  I  hope  there  will  always  be 
‘The  Detroit  News.’  You  are  doing  such  a 
good  job,  keep  it  up,  please.” 

Gooch  plans  to  keep  it  up. 
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Trih  memories 

{Continued  from  page  5) 


Walker  lifted  his  glass.  “Well,  they  are 
all  dead,”  he  said,  “and  here  I  am,  .  drink¬ 
ing  as  much  Scotch  whiskey  as  I  ever  did 
and  writing  better  than  I  ever  did.” 

He  was,  too,  until  he  died,  a  victim  of 
cancer,  two  years  later  in  Texas. 

The  people  who  tunied  up  at  Bleeck’s 
the  other  evening  were  there  because  of 
people  like  Walker  and  Reid.  It’s  been  five 
years  and  some  eight  months  since  the 
Herald  Tribune,  sacrificed  in  a  labor  war 
that  still  mystifies,  coughed  up  its  last 
edition.  The  demise  was  not  sudden;  the 
paper  had  been  dying  since  1947.  Many  of 
those  present  had  seen  the  ship  go  down, 
or  had  been  on  board  until  near  the  end: 
Engelking,  last  of  the  great  city  editors; 
Mae  Bowler,  assistant  librarian,  now  with 
New  York  University;  Dwight  Sargent, 
now  with  the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Har¬ 
vard;  Belle  Rosenbaum,  Everett  Walker, 
“Red”  Smith,  Ted  Laymon,  Jules  Frantz, 
Bob  Stern. 

Leaving  Bleeck’s  with  Mrs.  Bowler  and 
Frank  Sugi-ue,  into  a  dark  deserted 
street,  it  was  sadly  evident  that  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Herald  Tribune  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  lost  in  the  demise  of  the 
newspaper.  The  entire  city  lost.  When  we 
joined  the  Tribune,  there  were  eight  daily 
newspapers,  not  counting  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  Manhattan. 

No  city  can  lose  five  newspapers  in  the 
span  of  10  years  and  remain  viable — 
lively,  animated,  vivacious  and  spry  as 
New  York  once  was,  in  u  civilized  way. 
The  city  has  lost  something  of  its  soul. 
It’s  in  a  hell  of  a  mess.  At  Bleeck’s  on  an 
ordinary  day,  the  lights  go  out  early  be¬ 
cause  the  patrons  have  all  gone  home  and 
pulled  down  the  blinds.  New  York  has 
gone  to  the  dogs  since  the  demise  of  the 
Trib. 

Fond  du  Lac  daily^s 
name  is  shortened 

The  name  of  the  Commonwealth  Repor¬ 
ter,  the  community’s  only  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  will  be  changed  to  the  Fond  du  Lac 
(Wis.)  Reporter  with  editions  of  Mon¬ 
day,  January  3,  1972.  The  change  was 
announced  by  Louie  A.  Lange  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Reporter  Prin¬ 
ting  Co. 

Before  September  30,  1926,  the  Daily 
Reporter  and  the  Commonwealth  operated 
as  independent  and  competing  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  were  merged  and  began  publi¬ 
cation  as  the  Commonwealth  Reporter  on 
October  1,  1926. 

The  Daily  Commonwealth  dates  to  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1870,  and  the  Daily  Reporter 
started  publication  March  31, 1883. 

• 

Elected  to  city  office 

Don  K.  Ferguson,  former  city  editor  for 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  former 
UPI  staff  member,  has  been  elected  to  a 
four-year  term  on  the  Knoxville  City 
Council.  He  takes  office  January  1. 


_  Kick-off  for  1972  . . . 

Editor  &  Publisher  focuses  on 
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Story  of  childbirth 
wins  Hearst  prize 

“My  jaw  dropped  to  the  floor.  There  he 
was  ...  a  son,  a  son,  .  .  .  Sara  and  I  went 
bananas.  Being  a  witness  and  participant 
in  the  birth  of  a  child  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  fulfillment  approaching  the 
sublime.” 

Clark  DeLeon’s  heart-warming  story  of 
how  he  assisted  his  wife  at  his  son’s  deliv¬ 
ery  in  natural  birth  won  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  judges  in  the  November 
Feature  Writing  Competition  of  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation’s 
$53,550  Journalism  Awards  Program. 

DeLeon,  a  senior  at  Temple  University 
in  Philadelphia,  was  awarded  a  $900 
scholarship  and  his  school  a  matching 
grant.  In  addition  to  free-lancing  for 
several  newspapers,  DeLeon  is  special 
projects  editor  and  columnist  for  his  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper,  Temple  News. 

The  judges  awarded  second  place  and  a 
$450  scholarship  to  David  Bartel,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  senior.  Other  scholarship 
awards  went  to  Pete  Gallagher,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Florida  senior,  third,  $350;  Nathan 
Kleinfield,  New  York  University  senior, 
fourth,  $300;  tied  for  fifth  place  and 
awarded  $225  scholarships  each  were  Rob¬ 
ert  Hobby,  University  of  Maryland,  and 
Elsa  Goss,  Temple  University,  both  in 
their  junior  years. 

Seventh  place  went  to  Laurinda  A. 
Keys,  University  of  Southern  California 
junior,  $150;  eighth  place  to  Ronald  Gaw- 
thorp.  Southern  Illinois  University  senior, 
$150;  ninth  place.  Dale  C.  Eisman,  Indi¬ 
ana  University  junior;  and  tenth  place, 
Rich  Wiseman,  University  of  Southern 
California  junior,  $100.  Matching  grants 
were  awarded  to  the  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  attended  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  scholarship  winners. 

In  the  accompanying  race  for  school 
honors  in  the  program.  Temple  University 
is  in  first  place.  University  of  Southern 
California  second,  and  Southern  Illinois 
University  third.  Placement  is  based  on 
the  number  of  judging  points  awai-ded  to 
all  participating  students. 

• 

Conn,  paper  obtains 
a  local  Yule  story 

When  the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Senthvcl  learned  that  the  Associated  Press 
would  not  supply  its  usual  Christmas  seri¬ 
al  for  children  this  year,  the  newspaper 
developed  a  Yuletide  children’s  story  of 
its  own. 

The  Sentinel  arranged  with  a  local 
writer,  Joseph  A.  Smith,  to  print  a  story 
that  Smith  had  wiitten  for  inclusion  in  a 
forthcoming  book  for  children. 

Smith’s  story,  “The  Christmas  Bridge 
in  Birmingham,”  was  considered  especial¬ 
ly  suitable  for  the  Sentinel  because  it  is 
set  in  the  newspaper’s  circulation  area. 
The  story  concerns  a  “miracle”  that 
makes  Christmas  merry  for  a  pioneer 
family. 

The  Sentinel  divided  Smith’s  story  into 
eight  chapters  ending  Christmas  Eve. 
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Photography  index  issued  quarterly 


The  new  photography  review  and  index 
In  fill/ Phot,  which  covers  approximately 
30  publications  in  quarterly  reports,  bas 
filed  its  corporate  charter  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Secretary  of  State  and  is  applying 
for  federal  and  state  tax  exemption  as  an 
eoucational  service. 

Editor  and  executive  vicepresident  is 
William  C.  McLaughlin,  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staffer.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  majoring  in  journal¬ 
ism,  McLaughlin  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  before  joining  tbe 
AP  in  New  York  for  three  years.  He  left 
to  establish  the  photography  index. 


In  addition  to  the  photography  maga¬ 
zines.  Infill/Phot  reports  photography 
content  of  general  interest  publications 
and  electronic/household  mechanical  mag¬ 
azines.  Ideas  rather  than  titles  are  sum¬ 
marized  by  the  publication. 

The  board  of  directors  includes:  J.  Eric 
Lawrence,  California  State  College  at 
Fullerton,  president;  Don  L.  Bosseau, 
University  of  California,  vice  president; 
and  attorney  Hai'old  Mazirow,  Oceanside. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Edge  is  the  publisher.  The 
address  for  Infill/Phot  is  220  N.  El  Cam- 
ino  Real,  No.  29,  Oceanside,  Califoimia, 
92054. 
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First  time  in  winners’  circle 


Five  Chicago  Tribune  reporters  and  two  photogra¬ 
phers  shared  $5,243  in  cash  when  the  annual  Edward 
Scott  Beck  awards  were  presented  for  journalistic 
excellence  to  members  of  the  newspaper’s  staff.  All 
were  first  time  winners. 

The  awards,  given  for  the  18th  time,  were  estalv 
lished  in  memory  of  the  newspaper’s  late  managing 
editor,  Edward  Scott  Beck,  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Clan- 
Beck.  Beck  was  M.  E.  for  27  years. 

Picture  shows,  left  to  right,  seated:  Ovie  Carter, 
25,  photographer;  Patricia  Krizmis,  28,  and  Angela 
Parker,  23,  reporters;  and  David  Nystrom,  24,  pho¬ 
tographer.  Standing,  left:  Louis  Dombrowski,  40, 
Washington  bureau,  and  John  Maclean,  28,  Washing¬ 
ton  staff,  who  received  his  award  for  an  assignment 
in  Ireland.  James  Yuenger,  32,  chief  of  the  Moscow 
bureau,  also  was  a  winner  but  was  unable  to  be  present 
because  of  an  assignment  in  India.  Photo  l^tween 
Dombrowski  and  Maclean  is  of  Mr.  Beck. 


James  Yuenger 


64  schools  listed 
for  advertising 
career  courses 

“Where  Shall  I  Go  To  College  To  Study 
Advertising?”  is  a  question  facing  more 
than  2,000  high  school  graduates  across 
the  country  in  1972.  It  is  also  the  title  of 
a  publication  which  is  designed  to  help 
provide  an  answer. 

The  business  of  advertising  and  its  al¬ 
lied  fields  in  1971  are  expected  to  supply 
jobs  for  2,479  graduates  from  64  colleges 
and  universities  offering  advertising  edu¬ 
cation  in  more  than  30  states. 

The  1971  edition  of  “Where  Shall  I  Go 
To  College  To  Study  Advertising?”  re¬ 
ports  that  the  largest  programs  in  adver¬ 
tising  education — those  supplying  125  or 
more  graduates — are  at  Michigan  State 
University,  University  of  Florida,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  and  Youngstown  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Co-editors  of  the  annual  publication, 
now  in  its  seventh  edition,  are  Dean  Don¬ 
ald  G.  Hileman  of  the  College  of  Commu¬ 
nications  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
at  Knoxville  and  Chainnan  Billy  I.  Ross 
of  the  Texas  Tech  University  Department 
of  Mass  Communications  which  includes 
faculties  in  journalism  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  as  well  as  advertising. 

A  total  of  275  faculty  members  are 
teaching  advertising  courses  in  two  prin¬ 
cipal  areas — ^journalism  or  communica¬ 
tions  and  business  or  marketing.  Thirty- 
nine  institutions  offer  advertising  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  communications  disciplines 
while  15  place  the  courses  in  business  or 
marketing  areas.  Ten  schools  offer  the 
courses  in  either  journalism  or  business. 

Ross  pointed  out  that  over  the  years 
there  has  been  evidence  of  a  shift  of 
advertising  programs  from  areas  within 
schools  of  business  to  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  communications.  Strong  course 
work  is  required  still,  however,  in  market¬ 
ing  and  related  fields. 

There  also  is  a  definite  trend  toward 
changes  in  course  offerings  from  “how-to” 
courses  to  the  “why”  approach,  Ross  said. 
More  theory  is  being  offered  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  practical  application  left  to  first- 
job  training. 

A  total  of  55  institutions  offer  a  major 
in  advertising  or  a  program  recommen¬ 
ding  a  sequence  of  courses  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  student.  Forty-two  schools  grant 
the  master’s  degree  and  14  the  doctoral 
degree  for  students  with  a  major  interest 
in  advertising. 

Ross  said  there  is  a  definite  trend 
toward  more  master’s  and  doctoral  pro¬ 
grams.  The  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Colleges  of  Business  accredit 
16  institutions  with  advertising  programs 
while  the  American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalism  grants  accreditation  to  27 
institutions  with  advertising  programs. 

Schools  with  the  largest  faculties  in 
advertising  (10  or  more)  are  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Georgia,  Missouri  and  Illinois 
and  Michigan  State  University. 


Read  any  good  trees  lately? 


Th«  Loul»vlll»  TlfiM* 

Aflyo/wcanpr<nt*/wirtpap«r  W»lrylo<toalHH9mof9. 

PUBLIC  IMAGE  of  the  Louisville  newspapers  is 
polished  by  this  promotion  ad  prepared  by  Doe- 
Anderson  Advertising  Agency.  Text  tells  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  organize  collection  of  old  newspapers 
for  recycled  newsprint. 

Dear  buys  papers 
in  New  Hampshire 

Dear  Publications  &  Radio,  Inc.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  has  acquired  from  Bailey 
Publications  Inc.,  its  group  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  newspapers. 

The  papei-s  include,  the  Hampton 
Union,  the  Rockingham  County  Gazette, 
the  Smart  Shopper,  the  Beachcomber,  the 
New  Hampshire  Fishing  Guide,  the  New 
Hampshire  Hunting  Guide,  and  the  Out- 
doorsman. 

W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  Washington  media 
brokers,  were  consultants  to  Dear  in  the 
transaction. 


Monopoly  charge 
brought  against 
Canadian  firms 

Charges  that  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.  and 
three  New  Brunswick  publishing  compan¬ 
ies  formed  a  monopoly  in  the  English- 
language  newspaper  field  in  the  Canadian 
province  have  been  filed  under  the  Feder¬ 
al  Combines  Act. 

Four  charges  dealing  with  monopoly 
■and  merger  were  presented  before  Judge 
Charles  Tweeddale  naming  K.  C.  Irving 
Ltd.,  New  Brunswick  Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 
of  Saint  John,  Moncton  Publishing  Co. 
Ltd.  and  the  University  Press  of  New 
Brunswick  Ltd.  in  Fredericton. 

The  three  companies  publish  the  only 
five  English-language  dailies  in  the  prov¬ 
ince.  All  the  papers  are  owned  by  inter¬ 
ests  of  K.  C.  Irving,  a  Saint  John  indus¬ 
trialist. 

The  Telegraph- Journal  and  Times-Globe 
in  Saint  John  are  published  by  New 
Brunswick  Publishing,  the  Daily  Gleaner 
in  Fredericton  by  University  Press  and 
the  Times  and  Transcript  by  Moncton 
Publishing. 

Court  action  followed  searches  of  the 
three  newspaper  offices  in  1969  and  in 
April,  1971,  by  RCMP  and  federal  com¬ 
bines  investigators. 

Following  last  spring’s  searches.  Justice 
Albany  Robichaud  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  an  applica¬ 
tion  by  K.  C.  Irving  Ltd.  to  quash  the 
search  warrants.  But  he  did  quash  thi-ee 
warrants  used  to  search  the  homes  of 
Saint  John  publisher  Ralph  Costello, 
Michael  Wardell,  publisher  of  the  Gleaner 
at  that  time,  and  Irving. 


Are  you  a 
PERIODISTA? 

If  you  are  bi  lingual  (Spanish  and  English) 
and  you  are  involved  in  journalism  or  the  graphic  arts, 
here  is  the  way  to  put  that  talent  to  maximum  use: 
Develop  your  knowledge  of  journalistic  and  graphic  arts 
terminology.  Get  the 

"PRACTICAL  TRANSLATOR— A  Dictionary  for 
Journalism  and  the  Graphic  Arts,"  by 
William  M.  Pepper,  Jr.  The  most  comprehensive 
translator/dictionary  of  its  kind.  Send  $12.50  (plus 
.50  postage  within  U.S.  or  .80  foreign)  for  the  232-page 
hardbound  volume. 

Inter  American  Press  Association  Technical  Center 

667  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  401 
New  York,  New  York  10021 
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Prosecutor  hits 
news  blackout 
at  Sirhan  trial 

The  man  who  prosecuted  Robert 
Kennedy’s  assassin  has  angrily  denounced 
judges  who  gag  prosecutors  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  to  keep  them  from  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  press.” 

Now  a  justice  of  the  California  Court 
of  Appeals,  Lynn  D.  Compton  blamed  “un¬ 
precedented  and  irresponsible  gagging” 
for  rumors  that  Kennedy’s  assassination 
involved  an  uncovered  conspiracy. 

Compton,  who  headed  the  Los  Angeles 
County  district  attorney’s  team  prosecut¬ 
ing  Sirhan  Sirhan  for  Kennedy’s  murder, 
spoke  recently  in  Phoenix  to  250  Arizona 
prosecutors  and  law  enforcement  officials. 

“There  was  only  one  person  involved  in 
the  Kennedy  assassination,”  he  declared, 
“and  after  the  most  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion  in  histoi-y,  we  proved  conclusively 
Sirhan  alone  conceived  the  plot,  carefully 
implemented  it,  stalked  the  senator  and 
killed  him.” 


HOW  WILL  A  \ 

/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

»  C&P  HELP  ME  GET  !  , . , 

\a  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Zip 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

State  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


Compton  said,  “Because  we  were 
gagged  from  telling  the  press  .  .  .  and 
public,  the  facts,  the  world  is  ignorant  of 
the  truth,  and  every  kind  of  kooky  story 
continues  to  be  told.” 

“I  must  say  what  a  good  ally  the  press 
is  in  prosecution,”  continued  the  justice. 
“This  was  no  garden  variety  murder.  It 
was  headlined  the  world  over.  The  press 
did  a  remarkably  accurate  job  and  their 
cooperation  was  great. 

“But  the  case  had  great  political  over¬ 
tones,  and  make  no  mistake  .  .  .  the  gag 
orders,  purported  to  sound  as  if  they  were 
directed  at  both  sides,  are  issued  only  to 
limit  the  prosecution.  I  never  saw  a  de¬ 
fense  lawyer  go  to  jail  for  contempt,  but 
look  at  the  prosecutors  who  have. 

“We’re  still  hearing  rumors  that  Nasser 
hired  Sirhan  or  that  he  was  paid  by  Or¬ 
ange  County  extremists,  and  rhetorical 
writers  say  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  kill 
President  John  Kennedy,  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King.  That  just  ain’t 
so,”  he  continued. 

“Without  the  gag  rule  we  could  have 
told  them  (the  public)  Sirhan  wrote  in  his 
Diary  ‘Kennedy  must  die,’  he  told  a  jani¬ 
tor  he  planned  to  kill  him,  and  he  stalked 
him  and  did  just  that.  He  was  obsessed 
with  hate  and  was  completely  sane  when 
he  did  it.” 


Seminar  is  arranged 
for  financial  writers 

Sx  companies  will  sponsor  a  financial 
seminar  for  the  press  January  25-27  at 
the  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  Wall  Street. 

The  seminar  is  designed  as  a  “post¬ 
graduate”  course  to  help  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  analysis  of  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  news.  Sponsoring  companies  are 
Boise-Cascade  Corporation;  CNA  Finan¬ 
cial  Corporation;  Coca  Cola  Company; 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce  Fenner  &  Smith; 
Tenneco  Inc.;  and  Transamerica  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  seminar  will  be  limited  to  20  finan¬ 
cial  writers  and  editors.  Attendance,  while 
free,  will  be  by  invitation  only,  with  each 
sponsor  inviting  three  to  four  editoi’S  or 
writers.  Attendees  are  expected  to  pay  for 
their  own  ti-ansportation  and  lodgings. 
There  will  be  a  sponsored  dinner  on  the 
last  night  of  the  seminar. 

• 

Pennsylvania  company 
buys  Compuscan  Inc. 

The  Union  Corporation,  Verona,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  has  announced  the  acquisition  of 
Compuscan  Inc.,  Teterboi’o,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturer  of  the  Compuscan  170  Opti¬ 
cal  Page  Reader. 

The  merger  requires  the  approval  of 
Compuscan  stockholders  and  will  become 
effective  with  the  issuing,  by  Union,  of 
.5867  common  share  for  each  share  of 
Compuscan’s  publicly  owned  stock  and 
.3267  share  for  each  Compuscan  share 
held  by  the  company’s  founders,  Maiwin 
Weiss  and  Norbert  Steinberger. 
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Confidence  law 
bars  citation 
of  ex-reporter 

Even  former  reporters  are  protected 
from,  official  demands  to  disclose  sources 
of  information  by  an  amended  California 
law  signed  this  week  by  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan. 

The  law,  initiated  by  Assembly  Lan  Si- 
eroty  of  Beverly  Hills,  covers  published 
and  unpublished  material  gathered  by 
newsmen,  their  notes,  film  clips  and  voice 
tapes.  Publishers,  editors,  reporters  or 
anyone  else  connected  with  news  organiza¬ 
tions  are  included  in  the  protection. 

Extension  of  the  state’s  reporter  privi¬ 
lege  law  was  prompted  by  an  incident 
involving  William  Farr,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

Recently,  a  Superior  Court  judge  ac¬ 
quitted  Farr  of  a  contempt  of  court 
charge  which  accused  him  of  helping  at¬ 
torneys  violate  a  gag  order  during  the 
Sharon  Tate  murder  trial. 

The  charge  stemmed  from  Farr’s  ad¬ 
mission  that  his  source  for  a  story  was  an 
unidentified  attorney  in  the  case.  Presid¬ 
ing  Judge  Charles  Older  accused  Farr  of 
aiding  and  abetting  the  attorney  to  violate 
the  judge’s  order  against  out-of-court  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  trial  of  Charles  Manson  and 
three  women  for  the  1969  murders  of 
Miss  Tate  and  six  others. 

Judge  Bernard  S.  Jefferson  ruled  that 
there  was  no  proof  Farr  had  solicited  an 
attorney  to  violate  the  gag  order  except 
Farr’s  own  testimony.  The  judge  said  that 
testimony  was  protected  by  a  state  law 
which  allows  reporters  to  refuse  to  dis¬ 
close  the  source  of  a  story. 

Farr  left  the  Herald-Examiner  after 
the  trial  and  became  news  secretary  to  the 
Los  Angeles  district  attorney.  In  an  ear¬ 
lier  contempt  citation,  Older  ruled  that 
Farr  no  longer  was  protected  by  the  state 
law  because  he  no  longer  was  a  reporter. 
That  case  is  under  appeal. 

Meanwhile,  Farr  has  become  a  reporter 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

• 

NEA  fellowship  fund 
honors  Boyd  Lewis 

Establishment  of  the  NEA — Boyd  Lew¬ 
is  Fellowship  fund  within  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  was  announced  at  a 
reception  honoring  Lewis,  who  is  retiring 
as  president  and  editor  of  the  Newspaper 
Entei-prise  Association. 

The  fund  was  set  up  by  Lewis’  NEA 
colleagues  and  friends  he  made  during  a 
45-year  career  with  Scripps-Howai-d. 

A  cash  award  will  be  made  each  year  to 
help  undemrite  the  expenses  of  a  gradu¬ 
ate  journalism  student  who  will  be  taking 
a  one  semester  for-credit  course  at  NEA. 
The  1972  recipient  will  be  a  member  of 
the  science  writing  program  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missoui’i. 
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Tom  Ward  depicts 
Ohio  River  life 
in  ‘Mid- America’ 

From  a  studio  overlooking  the 
Ohio  River,  Indiana  artist-de¬ 
signer  Tom  Ward  is  producing 
his  new  cartoon  strip  “Mid- 
America”,  which  Windy  City 
Features  of  Chicago  is  distril> 
uting. 

The  cartoonist’s  home  is  a  13- 
room  Victorian 
structure  i  n 
the  town  of 
Aurora,  locat¬ 
ed  downstream 
from  Cincin¬ 
nati  “on  or  in 
the  Ohio  River 
depending  on 
the  season.” 
Tom  Ward  The  geograph¬ 
ic  location  as 
well  as  the  mid-view  content  of 
the  new  strip  dictated  the  title 
“Mid-.\mcrica.” 

Each  year  the  artist  does  an 
action  painting  of  the  winner 
of  the  Indianapolis  .lOO  Mile 
Race,  while  many  of  his  other 
works  show  his  affection  for  life 
along  the  river  which  provides 
the  strip  setting  for  his  shanty- 
boat  characters  Driftwood  and 
Corkey  and  their  dogs  of  vary¬ 
ing  intellect. 

The  bearded  artist,  born  on  a 
farm  at  Sunman,  Indiana,  was 
art  editor  of  the  old  Speed  Age 
Magazine  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  the  age  of  20.  He  had  started 
a  cartoon  strip  “Racing  Days” 
with  a  hero  by  the  name  of  Hub 
Capp  when  the  Korean  conflict 
began.  Then  he  spent  the  next 
four  years  in  the  .Air  Force 


after  which  he  returned  to  his 
interests  in  design,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  painting.  He  has  been 
able  to  reside  in  Aurora,  where 
he  grew  up,  and  feels  this  back¬ 
ground  will  be  right  for  the 
new  strip. 

Ward  and  his  wife,  Carol, 
have  a  teen-age  daughter  Mary 
at  home,  while  two  sons,  Jim  and 
John,  attend  Purdue  University. 
They  all  had  a  hand  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  strip.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  designed  furni¬ 
ture,  the  artist  has  worked  for 
the  .Aurora  Casket  Company  for 
13  years  as  a  designer. 


DONALD  L.  STERLING  JR., 
named  new  editor,  in  charge  of  all 
news  and  editorial  functions  of 
Oregon  Journal,  Portland.  His 
father,  the  late  Donald  Justus 
Sterling,  was  the  paper's  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  33  years  until  his 
1952  retirement. 


MID-AMERICA 
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Deaths  ! 

Harry  Nichols,  75,  retired 
(1969)  city  editor  of  the  New; 
York  Newfi;  in  newspaper  work 
for  59  years;  began  as  a  copy 
boy  at  the  New  York  American 
and  became  a  photo  salesman 
for  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos, 
News  subsidiary,  before  joining 
the  staff  as  a  reporter;  Decem¬ 
ber  18.  i 

♦  ♦  ♦  i 

Frederick  B.  Sweet,  62,  re¬ 
tired  (1971)  editor  of  the  St.  j 
Paid  Union  Advocate  and  past 
president  of  the  International 
Labor  Press  Association;  De-  i 
cember  17.  l 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  H.  Lovette,  65,  spe¬ 
cial  events  coordinator  for  the  i 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  and  i 
salesman  for  Stamps-Conhaim-  I 
Whitehead  Inc.;  December  15. 

♦  *  *  i 

Owen  C.  Deatrick,  72,  re¬ 
tired  (1964)  Detroit  Free  Press 
politics  and  government  re¬ 
porter;  December  10. 

♦  ♦  ♦  j 

Burnet  Hershey,  75,  old  j 

New  York  Sicn  and  New  York 
Tribune  war  reporter  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent;  writer  for 
Look  and  other  magazines;  De¬ 
cember  13. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Willard  J.  Stevens,  68,  re¬ 
tired  (1970)  managing  editor  i 
of  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob¬ 
server-Reporter;  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joseph  L.  Fleming,  49,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  offices  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal;  previously  with  the  : 
Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner  and  , 
Taos  (N.M.)  Star;  December 
12. 

♦  ♦  * 

LeRoy  F.  Chase,  63,  bowl¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star;  recently. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  T.  Bruce,  65,  re-  ' 
tired  (1963)  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Canadian  Press 
with  which  he  had  been  asso-  ^ 
ciated  for  35  years;  poet  and  i 
newspaper  historian;  December  ' 
19.  , 

•  I 

Business  editor  cited 

Henry  Grady  Franklin,  for¬ 
mer  AP  and  Indiana  newsman, 
has  been  named  Editor  of  the 
Year  by  the  Indiana  Business 
Communicators.  Franklin  is 
editor  of  We.stern  Electric’s 
Dial  Tone  in  Indianapolis. 

• 

Becomes  mayor’s  aid 

Larry  Thomas,  24,  politics 
reporter  for  the  San  Diego 
Union,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  newly 
elected  Mayor  Pete  Wilson  of 
San  Diego. 
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TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 


'WhMi  TM'r*  Ito.  a  Tak  ■wM#-f«bkMkt 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

There  are  still  enough  cities  in  the  country  where  morn¬ 
ing  and  daily  papers  are  published  that  the  problem  arises: 
“How  can  we  give  each  its  ow'n  personality?” 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  case — the  majority,  incidentally 
— w’here  both  are  produced  in  the  same  shop. 

The  Enid,  Oklahoma,  papers  had  that  problem.  When 
they  converted  a  few  weeks  ago  to  cold  type  and  offset, 
they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  clean  slate  to  restyle  com¬ 
pletely.  Here  is  what  they  did,  specifically,  to  give  each 
paper  its  own  “look”. 

The  Morning  News  stayed  in  an  8-column  format  but 
eliminated  column  rules,  using  1-pica  alleys  instead.  The 
evening  Engle  w'ent  to  op  format,  six  columns  on  its  key 
pages,  those  free  of  advertising. 

Inside  pages  of  the  Eagle  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
News,  11  picas.  The  op  columns  (from  optimum  line  length) 
are  liVz  picas  with  iy2-pica  alleys.  These  two  settings  do 
not  complicate  the  composing  room’s  job. 

The  News  is  dressed  in  Spartan  Bold,  an  excellent  head- 
letter  because  of  its  high  legibility.  (The  Sans  Serifs  have 
the  highest  legibility  of  all  the  type  faces;  the  w^eight  of 
Spartan  Bold  seems  ideal  to  enhance  it.)  The  Eagle  uses 
Bodoni  Bold  heads.  This  is  a  Modern  Roman  face;  while  not 
as  legible  as  a  Sans,  it  is  still  more  than  adequate. 

Each  paper  uses  an  accent  face:  Spartan  Extra  Black  and 
Poster  Bodoni  (also  called  Ultra  Bodoni). 

For  boxes  (unfortunately  not  shown  in  our  duplicated 
pages  here)  the  News  uses  Ben  Day  rules.  It  uses  sideless 
boxes  for  1-  and  2-column  elements;  full  boxes  for  larger 
features.  The  Eagle  uses  wave  rule  in  all  cases. 

The  shop  uses  a  distorting  lense  that  squeezes  a  column 
set  at  11  picas  to  a  printed  image  of  10.75  picas.  (This  dis¬ 
turbs  the  hell  out  of  me  but  still  filled  with  Yuletide  senti¬ 
ments,  I  shall  not  pursue  this  topic.)  I  raise  it  only  to  point 
out  that  coinedge  rules  (those  made  of  parallel  vertical 
strokes  like  a  little  picket  fence)  are  absolutely  annihilated 
by  the  horizontal  squeezing  by  the  lens.  If  you  are  using 
such  a  lens  and  your  coinedge  rules  are  plugging  up,  there’s 
a  cause-and-effect  situation  here. 

Nameplates  are  radically  different  in  type. 

For  standing  headings  (of  which  the  News  weather  and 
the  Eagle’s  index  are  examples)  one  is  in  a  round-cornered 
box,  the  other  in  a  hexagon. 

This  is  what  could  be  done  further  to  mark  the  difference 
betw-een  the  two  papers: 

One  could  use  catchlines  under  pictures  (both  of  ’em  do 
here)  and  the  other  a  sideline. 

One  could  go  to  downstyle  heads.  Both  use  upper-and- 
lower  here,  this  is  not  the  ideal.  Downstyle  is  the  best;  if 
both  papers  use  the  same  style  it  would  be  better  to  use 
down.  Finally, 

Handling  of  pix  can  be  radically  different.  One  paper — 
it  would  be  most  practical  for  that  one  in  six  columns — 
could  crop  more  dramatically  and  use  larger  pix. 

The  important  thing  to  note  is  that,  although  both  papers 
follow  precepts  of  functionalism,  they  are  distinctive  in  ap¬ 
pearance. 


Nebraska  Comes  From  Behind^  35-3  1 

_  _  ^  __  w  .  Corft#wsk#r$ 

ENID  MORNING  NEWS 

On*.  3S'3I 


Rebel  Prisoners  afi 
Release  Hostages  fMi. 
At  Jersey  Prison 


Nixon  To  Invoke  oh««r»» 


T^t-Hartj^Act  ^  Thanksgiving 


(Enid  flBatly  €agle  Heavy  Fighting 
- —  Raging  In  East 


Hijacker  Pakistan  Sector 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOM:  You  don’t  lose  your  in¬ 
dividuality  by  following  widely  accepted  typographic  prin¬ 
ciples. 


Although  the  Enid  newspapers,  the  News  and  the  Eagle,  are 
produced  in  the  same  shop  with  minimum  conversion  hubbub,  each 
maintains  its  own  personality  through  distinctive  typography.  The 
News  follows  American  tradition  that  morning  papers  tend  to 
Roman  headlines.  Typically,  the  evening  Eagle  is  in  Sans  Serifs 
headdress. 


Manhunt 

-“C  Soalbern  Oklaboma  Law  Enforreiiienl  OflRcera 
Draw  Blank  In  Srarrh  For  Durant  Jail  Etempee* 


Aneriranu  Ahaard 


Off  S.  Vietnam  Coast 
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Harold  K.  Milks 


Pulliam  names  Milks 
Arizona  Republic  ME 

Harold  K.  Milks  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  by  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher.  Milks  had 
been  serving  as  acting  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Phoenix  news¬ 
paper  since  May  25. 

Before  joining  the  Republic 
as  Latin  American  affairs  edi¬ 
tor  in  1967,  Milks  had  served 
28  years  as  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  and  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  ca])ital  cities  around  the 
world.  His  AP  .service  was  in¬ 
terrupted  for  a  47-month  period 
in  World  War  II  during  which 
he  saw  duty  as  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  intelligence  and  squadron 
officer  in  South  America,  the 
Caribbean,  North  Africa  and 
Europe. 

For  six  years  prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Republic  staff.  Milks 
was  AP  chief  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal  and  Portuguese  Africa. 

• 

Circulators  promoted 

Three  promotions  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  circulation  department 
have  been  announced  by  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Jardine,  circulation 
manager.  Alfred  (Rannie) 
Nielsen  was  named  a  metro¬ 
politan  circulation  department 
assistant  manager,  Norris 
Armentrout  was  named  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  zone  supervisor,  and 
Charles  Freeman  was  named 
circulation  office  operations 
manager. 


Summerlin  assigned 
to  AP  World  Services 

Appointment  of  Sam  Sum¬ 
merlin  as  deputy  news  editor 
for  the  AP  World  Services  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  been  announced  by  general 
manager  Wes  Gallagher. 

Previously  Latin  American 
editor,  Summerlin  will  have  ex¬ 
panded  responsibilities  under 
World  Services  news  editor 
Webb  McKinley.  Assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Stanley  M.  Swin- 
ton  has  responsibility  for  AP 
World  Services. 

Summerlin,  a  native  of  Chap¬ 
el  Hill,  North  Carolina,  covered 
Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
Korea,  Argentina,  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay  for  twelve  years  as 
an  AP  foreign  correspondent. 
He  was  chief  of  bureau  at  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires  from  1955  to  1963. 
He  then  returned  to  the  U.S. 
to  head  the  New  Orleans  bu¬ 
reau  and  in  1965  was  appointed 
Latin  American  editor  at  AP 
headcjuarters  in  New  York. 


On  broadcast  team 

Peter  F.  Kaye,  former  poli¬ 
tics  writer  for  the  San  Diego 
Union,  and  former  public  af- 
faii’s  director  for  San  Diego 
State  College’s  educational 
television  station,  has  been 
named  a  national  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  National  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Center  for  Television  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  will  work 
with  Sander  Vanocur  and  Rob¬ 
ert  McNeil  in  covering  the 
1972  elections. 


Joseph  J.  O’Conor  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  position  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade.  Before  joining  the  Blade 
in  1949  as  a  sports  writer  he 
had  worked  for  the  New  York 
Neion,  New  York  Journal 
American,  Cleveland  News  and 
Fremont  News-Messenger.  He 
has  been  managing  editor  of 
the  Blade  the  past  three  years. 
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Golfers’  secretary 

Tom  Place,  golf  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
been  named  press  secretary  for 
the  Tournament  Players’  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Professional  Golf¬ 
ers  Association.  He  has  been 
with  the  PD  since  1961  and  be¬ 
fore  that  he  was  with  the  old 
Cleveland  News. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


A.\NOUNCEMENTS 

BvsimssroppomvmTiEs 

SEEKING  PARTNB31SHIP  or  interest 
small  daily,  substantial  weekly,  pre¬ 
ferably  county-seat  or  suburban.  Es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  Chart  Area  3. 
4.  6,  Missouri,  Kansas :  location  sec¬ 
ondary  to  deal.  Now  top  executive 
quality  operation.  Weekly/daily  ex¬ 
perience.  letterpress/ offset.  Heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  :  know  all  departments;  20 
years  exi)erience.  University  graduate. 
Rei>lies  held  in  strict  confidence.  De¬ 
tails  Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^'mWSPAPElT^iPPRAJSER^ 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

]\EWSPAPt:R  BROKERS 

WE  NETiD  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6.'i29  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Te.xas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

MET,  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHG,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
W'estern,  Mid-Western  Newspai)ers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

CONB’IDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  B'acilities.  Write; 

J.  N.  WETiLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 

UPSTATE  N.Y.  WEEKLY  with  offset 
printing  plant.  Good  gross  in  fast¬ 
growing  area.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  TABLOID,  16  pages;  high 
growth  area.  Post  Office  Box  938,  La- 
haina,  Hawaii — 96761. 

SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  in  rural 
area.  County-seat  and  imtential.  Owner- 
operator  situation.  $150,000  down.  State 
finances,  experience.  Box  1683.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AREA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2,300  paid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspaiiers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

STRONG  WEEKLY  GROUP.  Zone  2. 
1971  gross  will  exceed  $200,000.  County 
legal:  iropulation  quadruplerl  10  years; 
highest  per  capita  income;  5  shopping 
centers  planne<l.  Potential  unlimite<l 
“as  is”  or  daily.  $225,000.  Broker.  Box 
1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUT,  sound,  expert- 
enced,  wants  isolate!,  non-compet’tive 
situated  weekly/daily  srrossinj?  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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AMVOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSP.4PERS  WATSTED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSPAPERS  W'AISTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSmC  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  M4CHI1SERY 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 3.5902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 


N.J.  WEEKLY  WANTED  by  experi¬ 
enced  publisher.  Box  1627,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

SUBURBAN,  COLLEGE  TOWN 
OR  WESTERN  WEEKLY  WANTED 
by  man  with  20  years’  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  invest  up  to  $30,000  down. 
Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESSMAN  seeks  weekly  or  trade 
journal  within  150-miles  of  Chicago.  Ex- 
Iierienced.  State  gross,  net  and  price. 
Replies  are  confidential.  Box  1739,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PubI  isher. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspai)er.  Newspatwr  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

$100,000  CASH  seeks  home  in  small 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  large  weekly 
grossing  $300,000.  Box  1313,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

■•POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  reouest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemlttanee  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 


4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $L70  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave„  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 


.SMALL  BUT  FIRMLY-BASED  and 
well*finance<i  newspaper  orpranization 
wishes  to  buy  daily  in  5,000-10,000 
circulation  ranjfe,  or  larpre  county-seat 
weekly  in  Penna.,  Md..  N.J.,  Mass., 
Conn.,  or  Vt.  Substantial  cash  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  NEWSPAPERMAN,  familiar  with  all 
j  asiH»c*ts  of  newspai^er  business — with 
sound  finances — wants  to  buy  newspa- 
!  i>er  KrossinjT  $200,000-$32.5.000.  All  re- 
j  plies  confidential.  Box  1734,  Editor  & 
'  Publisher. 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 
j  FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

NOBODY  can  spare  a  dime  these  days. 
That’s  why  "TODAY’S  TIGHTWAD" 
should  l)e  your  new  daily  or  weekly 
column.  Samples:  Box  9960,  Ro<’hester, 
N.Y.  -1462:5. 


FEMINIST  writing  controversial  new 
'  column  of  social  and  political  comment 
I  for  the  New  Woman.  Box  1748,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED:  One  subscrilier  to  home- 
spun  type  comic  strip.  Topped  “Family 
Circus’*  in  surv’ey.  Exclusive  to  large 
circulation  daily.  Write  Cartoonist,  Box 
1658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

\  2  COMIC  STRIPS,  3  panel  cartoons, 
:  crossword.  4  proofs  of  each— $2.  An¬ 
derson  Features,  3230  Ridgeland  Ave., 
■  Macon,  Ga. — 31204. 

Inquire  what  “NEWS  LOG  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL’*  can  do  for  you.  Com¬ 
plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  Internationa!,  Inc., 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8151. 


PRESS  ENC-tlSEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  6.59-6888 


M.W.HINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSUSG  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
!  trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
i  tyiie  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1.500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

•  3  "300’’  COMETS.  S#  3217  (6  molds), 

I  S#  3106  (4  molds),  hydraquadders, 

'  TOU-11  units,  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  One  Electron  S#  70316  (6 

molds)  similarly  equipped.  Comet  S# 
3623,  electric  with  TOU-11.  All  availa- 
!  able  now.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles  90015,  1213) 
748-5954. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
'  the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
I  $400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
I  plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers’ 

I  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton. 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

2  ELECTRON  METEORS.  S#  73373 
and  73120.  One  magazine,  electric  pots, 
TOU-73  units,  mat  detectors.  Also 
Compugraphic  Justape  Jr.  See  running 
in  Zone  8.  Available  March,  1972.  E. 
H.  Pichey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St.,  Los 
Angeles  90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

:  ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertyiies — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

PHOTON  200B  including  two  $3,000 
discs.  Full  price  $7,500.  Ph:  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 


2  SETS  JUSTOWRITERS:  Friden 
serviced.  $1,650  pair.  Times-Journal, 
Cobleskill,  N.Y.  (51'8)  234-2515. _ 

2  LINOTYPE  COMETS  with  TTS: 
Model  8,  14,  29,  32  Linotypes ;  Elrod 
Model  F;  9  tons  metal ;  stereotype 
e<iuipment:  Nolan  full  page  proof 
press :  assorted  type  cabinets,  makeup 
tables;  magazines;  4  fonts  of  8%  pt. 
Imiierial;  other  assorted  marine 
fonts:  Can  be  seen  at  the  former 
Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier  plant  at  12 
Hunter  St..  Tamaqua.  Pa.  or  call  (717) 
668-1250  for  information. 


PRINT  IT  LIKE  IT  IS— Basing  with 
jm. Duralumin  does  it.  Jack  Moore, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEM 

PDP-8L  COMPUTER  with  3  DEC  tape 
transports,  hi-speed  reader  and  BRPE 
paiier  tape  punch.  Now  operating  as 
tyiiesetting  system.  Box  1493,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ENGRAVI^G  EQUIPMEIST 

MASTER  ACID  DISPENSER ;  Niagara 
Guillotine;  Nolan  Router:  Master 
Etching  Machine  with  Neutralizing 
Tank;  Master  Immersion  Burner: 
Master  Infra-Red  Face-Up  Whirler; 
Master  Dip  Tank.  Purchased  in  late 
’68  and  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000  j 
for  all.  We  need  the  space!  Contact 
The  Daily  Progress,  Charlottesville, 
Va.— 22902.  (703)  295-9111.  | 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELL AmOUS  MACHIJSERY 


DAILY  PAPER  GOING  OFFSET 
THE  FOU.OIVING  EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE  MARCH  1,  1972 
Make  us  an  offer  for  all  or  part 
Lino  Comet,  2  model  5’s,  2  model  8’s, 
model  29,  model  14,  model  32,  model 
36.  2  Ludlows,  Elrod. 

Universal  strip  caster;  Hammond  thin- 
tyjw  saw;  2  Hammond  Glider  saws: 
2  Hammond  Mercury  saws;  Morrison 
bench  saw;  2  Hammond  plate  routers. 
Electric  page  storage  cabinet:  35  fonts 
Ludlow  mats:  3  Ludlow  type  cabinets: 
28  turtles  and  chases;  Page  mat  roll¬ 
er:  Sterec  saw;  8-column  Hammond 
ElasyKaster;  Premier  rotary  shaver; 
Sta-Hl  scorcher;  Curved  plate  router: 
Duplex  tubular  casting  box;  5-ton  pot 
with  loader.  3  chip  buggies,  water- 
coole<l  pig  mold. 

Twe  24-page  Duplex  Tubular  presses: 
2  electric  roll  hoists:  6  Capco  foun¬ 
tains;  Spare  lino  motor  and  many 
other  items. 

Contact:  Ezra  Baldwin 
MARTINSVILLE  BULLETIN 
Martinsville.  Va. — 24112 

HAVE  GONE  OFFSET—  ~ 
make  us  offers  on  the 
following  e<iuipment ; — 

1  Linotype  Model  8 
1  Linotype  Model  14 
1  Stripping  Saw 
1  Regular  make-up  saw 
1  Curved  plate  router  22%"  cutoff 
1  Curved  plate  shaver  22%"  cutoff 

1  Full  page  mat  roller 

10  Newspaper  page  turtles 
13  Full  page  newspaper  chases 

2  Tons  of  metal 

Call  or  write: 

Robert  Foley  Smith 
THE  DEARBORN  PRESS 
P.O.  Box  484,  Dearborn,  Mich. — 48126 
Ph  (313)  581-3490 


PERFOR.4TOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio- — 44313 


PUBLIC 

AUCTION 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
With 

WEB  OFFSET  & 
COLD-TYPE 

TO  BE  SOLD  ON 
TUESDAY,  JAN.  11th 
AT  10:30  A.M. 

At;  98-17 101st  Avenue 
Ozone  Park,  New  York  City 

(Near  Kennedy  Airport) 


PRESS  ROOM:  GOSS  COMMUNITY 

4-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  with 
22%"  cut-off  and  29"  to  35"  web 
width,  combination  half  and  quarter- 
page  folder  and  many  accessories. 
(This  press  has  received  very  little  use 
compared  to  similar  presses  found  in 
newspaper  plants). 

COLD-TYPE:  (2)  FRIDEN  model  "JU" 
JUSTOWRITER  Recorders  and  (2) 
JUSTOWRITER  Reproducers;  (2)  VAR- 
ITYPER  Model  820  and  Model  880 
Headliner  Phototypesetting  machines; 
Varityper  Model  815  Processor;  Schaef¬ 
er  12"  Wax  Coater. 

OFFSET  PLATE-MAKING:  BROWN 
"CADETT"  19"  X  23"  Camera  with 
quartz  lamps;  ROBERTSON  Fiberglass 
sink  temperature  controlled;  NuARC 
43"  X  52"  Flip-Top  PLATEMAKER; 
Stripping  tables. 

HOT  METAL  TYPESETTING:  (2) 

Model  18  and  Model  i9  LINOTYPES 
with  extra  magazines  and  fonts  of 
mats  and  usual  miscellaneous  type¬ 
setting  and  COMPOSING  ROOM 
items. 

JOB  PRINTING  DEPT.  &  BINDERY: 

HARRIS  Web  Offset  Press  to  print 
letterheads  @  25,000  per  hour;  HEI¬ 
DELBERG  10"  X  15"  Auto.  Platen  Press; 
Chief  29  and  1250  Multi;  Baum  Folder; 
Stitchers;  SAXMAYER  Newspaper  Ty¬ 
ing  Machine;  OSWEGO  Giant  End 
Frame  38"  Power  Paper  Cutter. 

CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST 
Inspection :  Day  of  sale  from  8:30 
A.-’il.  and  by  special  appointment. 
Note:  25%  deposit  in  cash  or  certi¬ 
fied  check  required. 


MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO. 

"The  Printing  Industry's 
Auctioneers" 

31  Warren  St., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10007 

.  (AC  212)  964-1370 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press.  24 
page  with  balloon  former.  Serial  No. 
214,  and  all  related  stereotype _  equip¬ 
ment  and  motor  as  is,  where  is.  $7,- 
000.00  Available  March,  1972.  An  item- 
izerl  list  of  all  stereo  equipment  will  be 
sent  on  reciuest.  All  eriuipment  is  14 
years  old  and  in  superb  condition.  Lin¬ 
coln  O’Brien.  Publisher,  Daily  Times, 
P.O.  Box  450,  Farmington,  N.  Mex. 
87401. 


GOING  OFFSET?  Here’s  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  save  thousands  of  dollars 
on  what  you  intend  to  sirend  on  a  press. 
Harris  S7L  Offset  Press.  Prints  26 
pages  tab.  8  broad  sheet.  Printing  area 
36  X  48  plate  size  38%  x  50.  Variable 
speed.  Anderson  folder  slits  and  folds 
to  16  pages.  38%  x  50  platemaker  with 
good  double  MacBeth  carbon  lamp.  All 
in  good  working  condition.  Move  in  3  or 
4  large  sections.  Local  transportation, 
setup  and  instruction  assistince  avail¬ 
able.  $3,900  f.o.b.  N.W.  Illinois  site. 
Phone  or  write  Ralph  Long.  Publ'shers’ 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
Iowa— 52732.  (AC  319)  242-4420. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
WAISTEirTO^BijY^^ 


HELP  WANTED 

'ciRcvLATmir 


HELP  WANTED 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
InSRLAY^ADVERTlsi^ 


LINOFILM  hiKh-speed  photo  unit. 
Linoiilm  keyboard  with  Linomix.  Give 
model  numbers,  condition  and  avail¬ 
ability.  Clyde  Gefiin,  The  Journal, 
Rapid  City,  S.D.— S7701. 

NEWS  KING  PRESS,  2,  3  or  4  units. 
G.  Wolitzky,  P.  O.  Box  305,  West- 
hampton,  N.Y.  11977.  (516)  288-3900. 

WANTED:  Good  used  set  of  Justo- 
writers.  Must  have  9-pt.  newstext  on 
recorder.  Will  buy  one  or  more  sets  if 
price  is  ritrht.  Write:  Jim  Crawford, 
Jr.,  Mid-State  Pub.  Co.,  238  Hughes 
St.,  Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. — 38464.  Ph: 
(615)  762-3431. _ 

C-4  INTERTYPE,  over  25,000  serial 
number,  with  four  pocket  disk,  manual 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
AC  816  221-9060 


USED  VANDERCOOK  2-color  proof 
press  (prefer  a  32-38)  with  automatic 
frisket  and  two-piece  register  plate 
base.  State  model,  number,  condition, 
age.  availability,  and  price.  Contact: 
N.  M.  Lazenby,  Times- World  Corp. , 
P.O.  Box  2491,  Roanoke,  Va.— 24010. 
Ph:  (703)  981-3215. 


HELP  WANTED 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  with 
arcredite<l  programs  in  journalism  and 
advertising,  is  looking  for  a  journalism 
instructor  and  an  advertising  instructor 
starting  September.  1972.  Master’s  de¬ 
gree  minimum  for  both  positions.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  include  professional  and/ 
or  teaching  experience,  eclucational 
background.  Rank  will  be  based  on  to¬ 
tal  professional  qualifications.  Write 
Box  1730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPRINT  SALES 

Large  newsprint  manufacturer  seeking 
aggressive  self-starter  to  develop  news¬ 
print  sales  in  Zones  3  and  4. 

Previous  newsprint  sales  experience 
valuable  but  candidates  with  back¬ 
ground  in  major  related  newspaper 
supplier  fields  welcomed. 

Excellent  opportunity  to  advance  with¬ 
in  this  direct  sales  organization. 

Starting  salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential. 

All  personnel  within  our  own  organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  notified  of  this  position. 
Apply  in  confidence  to  1747,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING 

MANAGER 

wanted  to  accept  challenge  as  General 
Manager  of  one  of  country’s  largest 
and  finest  suburban  weekly  chains  in 
outstanding  growth  area;  new  plant, 
computerized  typesetting,  new  offset 
press,  job  printing.  Reiiuirements :  col¬ 
lege  degree;  business  and  management 
training;  prior  experience  in  profit- 
oriented  management.  Specific  offset 
newspaper  experience  as  important  as 
skills  as  toip  minded  manager-admin¬ 
istrator,  ability  to  make  decisions  and 
follow  through,  from  commitment  to 
excellent  and  hard  work.  Room  to 
grow,  advance  in  rapidly  evolving  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  All  correspondence  con¬ 
fidential,  Box  1666,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
in  Northern  California.  Ideal  climate. 
Excellent  growth  opportunity  for  quali¬ 
fied  person.  Send  resume,  references, 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1711, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  think¬ 
ing  circulator  on  a  24,000  daily  in 
Ohio.  Ideal  opportunity  to  grow  for  the 
right  individual.  Apply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  regional  agricultural  weekly.  All 
mail  circulation.  Recruit,  train,  super¬ 
vise  circulation  salesmen.  Develop  ter¬ 
ritories.  Pacific  Northwest.  Start  early 
1972.  Salary  open.  Write  Box  1644, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR,  with 
iunbition  to  move  up,  wanted  for  grow¬ 
ing  North  Jersey  group  of  ABC  week¬ 
lies.  Must  be  aggressive  and  know  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  oi)eration.  Start  $165-a- 
week  and  car  allowance,  plus  incentive 
bonus;  all  fringe  benefits.  This  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  right  person !  Please 
write  Edw.  Ferris.  The  Ridgewood 
Newsi>ai)ers,  30  Oak  St.,  Ridgewood. 
N.J.— 07451;  or  call  (202)  445-6400. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group 
of  quality  weekly  newspapers  that  plan 
to  go  controlled  circulation/ voluntary 
pay  in  early  1972.  Good  job  only  lor 
individual  who  has  experience.  Area  4. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER :  Fast¬ 
growing  11-year-old  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  consumer  magazine  seeks  bright, 
responsible  and  aggressive  individual. 
Knowledge  of  computerized  mailing 
systems  desirable.  Will  consider  train¬ 
ing  right  i)erson.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  PROMOTION-MINDED 
young  person  for  growing  international 
circulation  sales  contracting  company. 
Above-average  earnings  and  excellent 
future  for  the  individual  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMEN— If  you  feel 
you’re  "good”  but  your  sales  efforts  are 
not  being  "put  to  the  test,”  then  we 
have  the  challenge  for  you.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  enthusiastic  sales  people  with 
some  newspaper  selling  experience.  Re¬ 
warding  position  with  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  growth.  Major  daily  in  zone 
2.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
We’re  a  rapidly-growing  31,000  Mid¬ 
west  daily  located  in  an  expanding 
area.  We  need  a  manager  who  can 
sell  as  well  as  manage  a  professional 
staff  of  4.  Classified  management  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  essential.  A  goo<l  back¬ 
ground  would  include  CAM  of  small 
daily  or  extensive  classified  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  potential  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  H^!cellent  salary, 
goo<I  benefits  including  insurance  and 
pension  plan.  Send  letter  with  work 
experience  and  salary  required  to  Box 
1661,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  letter 
will  l)e  held  in  complete  confidence. 


EXPERIE3MCED  CLASSIFIED  space 
salesman  for  30,000  circulation  weekly 
in  Chart  Area  5.  Linage  has  doubled  in 
last  two  years.  Must  be  strong  in  lay¬ 
out.  Goo<l  income  opportunity.  Send 
resume  including  salary  desirerl  to 
Classifie<l  Manager,  Box  1718,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAM 

ZONES 


v 


Larqe  daily  seeks  CAM  prepared 
to  meet  exciting  challenge.  Must 
be  experienced  as  manager  or 
strong  assistant  on  competitive 
daily.  Our  growing  market  pre¬ 
sents  an  unusual  opportunity  and 
growth  for  the  right  person.  If 
you  are  looking  for  all  of  these, 
send  resumi  to  Box  1540,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  will  be  held 
in  confidence. 


5 


SMALL  SUBURBAN  4  newspaper 
group  needs  CAM  to  develop  classified 
section.  Must  be  self-starter,  establish 
own  program.  Looking  for  a  ground 
floor  ojjportunity  with  an  expanding 
future?  This  is  it!  Chart  Area  3.  Write 
Box  1672,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  DAILY  of  more  than 
35,000,  located  in  the  West,  is  seeking 
a  CAM  for  a  department  of  10-12.  If 
you’re  a  self-starter  with  a  good  record 
— a  leader  and  want  to  be  your  own 
boss,  write  Box  1732,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  strict  confidence.  All  informa¬ 
tion  in  first  l.tter,  please. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN— 10-man  hot 
metal  daily  newspaper  in  liast  Coast 
metropolitan  area  needs  foreman.  Pres¬ 
ent  foreman  staying  until  Dec.  15  to 
help  successor.  $27  5-per-week  salary. 
Include  full  employment  history  in  first 
letter.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  FOREMAN  for  13,000  A.M. 
daily.  Supervisory  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  more  critical  than  strong  photo¬ 
comp  background.  Write  or  call; 
Michael  Mead,  Central  Publishing  Co., 
205  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West,  War¬ 
ren,  Pa.— 16365.  Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 

NIGHT  SUPERVISOR  needed  with 
supervisory  experience  in  the  handling 
of  complete  display  and  grocery  ad 
composition  from  lay-out  to  engraving 
via  cold-type  photocomposition.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  salary  and  fringe 
l)enefits  plus  unlimited  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  2  location.  Comi)ensation 
for  relocation.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1492,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISORS 
If  you  feel  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
l)e  part  of  a  young  team  which  is 
building  a  first-class  operation  on  an 
outstanding  northeastern  daily,  then 
send  us  your  resume.  We  need  "people- 
minded”  foremen  and  supervisors  who 
know  or  can  learn  the  nitty-gritty  of 
cold-type  for  ads  and  news.  For  the 
people  on  our  team  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge,  we  offer  excellent 
growth  iiotential,  over-scale  pay  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  full  range  of  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1708,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher.  Indicate  if  you  would  be 
available  for  interview  at  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Top  Management-Bouned 

RETAIL  MANAGER 

Future  “planned”  advancements  create 
opportunity  for  a  motivator  and 
achiever.  Must  be  ambitious  but  still 
versatile,  responsible,  and  have  a  cre¬ 
ative  flair.  This  is  the  "right  place”  for 
the  “right  person”  and  the  "right 
time.”  Locatexl  in  Zone  5,  our  daily 
newspaper  is  a  pace-setter  with  a  25.- 
000-plus  circulation.  Offset  operation 
with  the  latest  in  facilities.  Our  sights 
are  set  high — and  if  yours  are  too — - 
we  l)oth  have  much  to  gain.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Box  1659,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALEISMAN,  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Northern  California  20M  daily. 
Minimum  10  years  experience  with 
proven  sales  ability.  Good,  dependable, 
stable  salesman  to  fit  into  staff  of 
same.  Excellent  state  college,  outdoor 
paradise.  Write:  Advertising  Dir.,  En¬ 
terprise-Record,  Chico,  Calif. — 95926. 


OUTSTANDING  AD  MANAGER/ sales¬ 
man:  dedicated  individual;  strong  mo¬ 
tivator  to  train  and  lead  staff.  Fringe 
benefits,  profit-sharing,  etc.  Salary 
open.  Zone  2.  Send  resume  Box  1664, 
ijditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEai  for  ex¬ 
panding  semi-weekly.  Utopian  working 
conditions  and  area,  50-miIe8  from 
Virginia  Beach.  3-person  ad  staff.  Sal¬ 
ary  open,  bonus,  expenses  paid,  va¬ 
cation.  hospitalization.  Write  or  call 
for  information  and  confidential  in¬ 
terview  :  Hanes  Byerly,  Tidewater 
News,  Franklin,  Va. — 23851.  Ph : 
(703)  562-3187. 


WE  WANT  PROVEN  SALESMAN  to 
join  young  staff  producing  establishecl, 
creative  tourist  paper  in  S.W.  Florida. 
Send  resume  and  requirements  to  Holi¬ 
day  Times,  9.50  9th  St.,  Naples,  Fla. — 
33940. 


URGENTLY  WANTED:  Somewhere 
there  is  an  experienced  person  to  cover 
an  entire  state  selling  ads,  preparing 
siiecial  supplements,  and  stiJI  manning 
l>ai>er  back  home.  All  state  weekly  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  asking  price  for  such  an 
individual.  Box  1710,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  small  offset  daily 
with  companion  shopper.  Must  be  a 
"take-charge”  tyi)e  with  exjjerience. 
Fkill  res|K>nsibiliiy  of  department.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  bonus  plan  open.  Modern  plant 
with  all  the  tools.  Write  full  informa¬ 
tion  to  John  W.  Nash,  Winsted  Evening 
Citizen,  Winsted,  Conn. — 06098. 


BXPERIE'NCED  RETAIL  display  sales¬ 
man  for  30,000  circulation  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  4.  Linage  has  doubled  in 
last  two  years.  Must  be  strong  in  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  income  opportunity.  Send 
resume  including  salary  desired  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Box  1718,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  22-M  Speidel  Newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Excellent  salary  plus 
liberal  Onuses;  retirement  program ; 
many  other  benefits.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  salesman.  Write 
resume  Robert  Huttenhoflf,  Advertising 
Dir.,  Salinas  Californian,  Salinas, 
Calif.— 93901. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienceci 
ad  salesman  who  is  willing  to  travel 
eastern  half  of  U.S.  selling  space  to 
antique  dealers  for  large  establishwl 
antiques  publisher:  some  interest  in 
antiques  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Sur¬ 
face  hardly  scratched  in  the  field.  Lil)- 
eral  commissions  and  long-term  career 
potential  with  established  company. 
Send  complete  resume  Box  1733,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


i^OR  THE  STABLE  PROFESSIONAL 
Would  you  like  to  be  the  erlitor  of  one 
of  the  nation’s  most  respected  urban 
weeklies — without  the  capital  risks  and 
without  many  of  the  tedium  tasks  of 
traditional  weekly  operations?  We  have 
the  shop,  the  make-up  director,  the  top- 
notch  photo  help,  the  copy  desk,  the 
society  desk,  and  strong  irivestigative 
reporting  support.  All  this  is  des'gne<l 
to  leave  the  erlitor  of  one  of  our  7 
erlitions  free  to  concentrate  on  finding 
and  reporting  the  important  values  of 
community  life.  This  job  is  not  for  a 
beginner;  it  is  for  the  experience*! 
person  who  can  carry  a  camera  and 
cover  a  lot  of  ground,  who  wants  to 
l)e  part  of  community  life  and  gain 
professional  stature  while  doing  so. 
Write  in  detail  to  Paul  N.  Williams. 
Managing  Editor.  SUN  NEWSPAPERS 
of  Omaha,  4808  S.  2,5th  St..  Omaha, 
Nebr.— 68107. 


ENERGEnC  REPORTER-DESKMAN 
for  all-around  swing  desk :  wire,  sports, 
city  desk  and  reporting.  Zone  1  p.m. 
Box  1685,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  16,000  circulation 
afternoon  newspaper  in  Northwestern 
Ohio.  Will  consider  recent  J-grad  with 
good  academic  rating  and  acceptable 
internship.  If  interested  write  to  Gor¬ 
don  C.  Dix,  Publisher,  Crescent-News, 
Defiance,  Ohio — 43512. 


COURTHOUSE  REPORTER 
Zone  5  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  under  35.000  circulation,  seeks 
reporter  for  courthouse-political  beat. 
College  traine*!  man  or  woman,  with 
flair  for  words  and  ability  to  dig,  with 
2  to  4  years  newspaper  experience,  can 
meet  our  requirements.  In  return,  we 
offer  major  news  beat,  chance  for  swl- 
vancement,  good  pay,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  (profit-sharing,  Christmas  bonus, 
and  life  and  health  insurance)  and 
congenial  surroundings  in  one  of  the 
most  modem  plants  in  the  Midwest. 
Want  to  work  with  staffers  who  have 
won  major  awards  with  Inland,  AP. 
UPI  and  State  Press  Association  ? 
Write  Box  1692,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
^^^MTORIAL^ 


HEI.P  WANTED 
EDlTORIAr 


HEIJ»  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
OPERA  TORS-MACHIMSTS 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  ini¬ 
tiative  and  resourcefulness.  Resume 
and  salary  expectation.  President,  Mes- 
seniier  an<l  Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
—42301. 

ZONE  3  P.M.  of  18,000  circulation  in 
pleasant,  growing  college  town  has 
immediate  opening  for  rei)orter-desk- 
man  with  some  ex|>erience.  Salary 
oien.  Write  Box  1686,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  group 
seeks  e<litor  with  exi>erience  in  design¬ 
ing  and  producing  supplements:  imagi¬ 
nation  and  flair  essential.  Furnish  re¬ 
sume,  samples  of  recent  work  and 
salary  needs  with  reply  to  Box  1676, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  is  seeking  an  edi¬ 
tor  with  2-4  years  experience 
in  business  publications.  Must 
also  have  a  Bachelors  degree 
and  significant  courses  in  the 
field  oi  economics. 

The  successful  applicant  should 
be  capable  of  editing  eco¬ 
nomic  essays,  deal  effectively 
with  Ph.D.  economists,  coor¬ 
dinate  all  the  varied  activities 
of  a  monthly  publication,  and 
have  the  capabilities  to  do 
creative  writing.  We  offer  you 
a  fine  starting  salary,  with 
extremely  fine  benefits  and 
an  opportunity  for  personal 
growth  and  expression.  Please 
call  MR.  MAZZU  at  (215)  WA 
2-5900,  ext.  402. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

CITY  EDITOR  for  aggressive  New 
England  9,000  P.M.  Experience  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  or  copy  editor  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN 

CAPABLE  reporter  for  general  news 
coverage  on  award-winning  newspaper 
of  5,400  circulation  in  progressive 
northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500  i>opu- 
lation.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  surgical 
plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal  group  life 
insurance  and  excellent  pension  plan, 
l)oth  carried  with  Lincoln  Life  and 
l)oth  company-paid.  Ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  modern  equipped  and  air- 
conditione<l  plant.  Two  weeks  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  We  pay  moving  exi)enses.  Mod¬ 
ern,  well-locate<l,  gas-heate<l  home 
available,  $80  monthly.  We  pay  first 
month’s  rent.  Write  details.  Strictly 
confidential.  Evening  News-Banner 
Con>*.  Bluffton,  Indiana  46714.  James 
Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 


COPY  EDITOR,  exi>erienced,  to  work 
on  8-i>epson  copy  desk  for  A.M.  paper 
of  130,000  daily — 185,000  Sunday,  in 
/one  3.  Full  range  of  l>enefits.  includ¬ 
ing  free  hosititalization.  life  insurance, 
]iaid  v.acation,  college  tuition  refund 
plan,  and  pension.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1705,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  OHIO’S  FINEST  daily  news- 
I>apers  is  seeking  an  experience<l  news¬ 
man  to  succeed  its  managing  e<litor  who 
is  leaving  early  next  year.  Must  ho  able 
to  direct  largo,  local  staff  in  highly 
competitive  area.  Ohio’s  largest  offset 
offei*s  solid  professional  challenge  and 
good  future.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  A.  D.  Hud- 
nutt.  The  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio-  44035. 


PLENTY  OF  WATER  AND  SITN  plus 
$170-a-week  and  many  other  l>enefits 
including  lil)eral  car  allowance  to  a 
‘take-charge*  newsman  who  can  work 
a  staff  of  six  and  responsibility  for  a 
6-day  P.M.  Northeast  Florida  coastal 
daily  located  in  the  historic  city  of  St. 
Augustine.  Apply  to  General  Manager. 
St.  Augustine  Record,  154  Cordova  St.. 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.-  32084.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  newsmen  capable  of  making 
decisions  and  knowlcnlgeable  in  layout 
need  apply.  Not  an  executive  post  but 
a  working  editor’s  slot. 


COPY  EDITOR  — Award-winning  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  nee<ls  back-up  for  news 
editor.  Will  consider  training  person 
with  some  rei)orting  exi)erience,  Stai-t- 
ing  pay  $135-a-week.  Apply:  Enoch 
Shenton,  News  Editor,  Daily  News, 
Newport,  R. I. —02840. 

SCIETMCE/HEALTH  WRITER  for  lead¬ 
ing  met  nkiKditan  ne\v.spai>er  on  the 
East  (oast  (Zone  2).  Cover  develop¬ 
ments  in  medicine,  health  care,  Ik*- 
havioral  and  physical  sciences  locally 
and  nationally.  Must  have  solid  news¬ 
paper  science  writing  experience.  Send 
resume,  clippings,  references,  to  Box 
1722.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNIQUE  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  in 
area  .5  needs  e\i>erienced,  aggressive 
all-around  newsman,  heavy  on  re|K>rt- 
ing.  Al»ove-average  pay  for  al)ove-aver- 
age  ]>erson.  Integrity,  ambition,  talent 
must  Ike  tojis;  photo  exiK*rience  helpful. 
Box  1737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  WRITER,  rich  in  per¬ 
ception.  a  <ligger  with  originality  anil  a 
comiK'lling  prose  style  for  key  staff  po¬ 
sition  with  award-winning  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  of  major  Zone  2  metrojMklitan 
newsf>aper.  Sense  of  humor  and  versa¬ 
tile  personal  background  helpful.  Send 
recent  writing  sam)>les  and  resume  to 
Box  1727,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


:7o  our  aduertiderd: 


☆ 

WE 

WANT 
TO  WISH 
YOU  A  JOYOUS 
HOLIDAY  SEASON 
AND  A  VERY  HAPPY  & 
PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 
IN 

19J2 


EDITORIAL 


BROWING  ZONE  4  afternoon  35,000 
daily  ne<‘ds  professional  experienced  on 
wire,  copy  desk.  layout.  Job  entails 
some  re])orting.  GoihI  working  condi¬ 
tions.  salary  and  top  fringe  Ikcnefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1714,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  progressive  offset  tri¬ 
weekly.  Must  know  photography,  writ¬ 
ing.  layout.  Mixlern  central  plant  in 
growing  community,  center  4-county 
area.  Home  office  of  7-paper  award¬ 
winning  group.  Will  consider  recent 
grad.  Write  or  call  Joe  Ck>volo,  The 
Herald.  Ahoskie,  N.C.  27910.  (919) 

332-2123. 

Editorial 

ARTIST 

Large  morning  daily  neeils  talenteil 
cartiKmist  to  illustrate  humorous  ar¬ 
ticles  (no  political  nor  comic  strip  car-  | 
tooning):  also  should  l>e  experienccnl  in  i 
retouching,  mapping  and  other  duties  j 
in  r.ews  department  art  work.  No  ad-  i 
vertising  art  work  involved,  (Jooil  pay  - 
ideal  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
and  dozen  samples  showing  range  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  Box  1740,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  lam:e 

FRE’E-LANCERS  for  detective  maga¬ 
zines.  Neeil  3,000  clear,  crisp  wonls 
and  up  on  current  crime  cases  or  well- 
written  old  cases.  Rates  dei»end  on 
quantity  and  quality.  Query:  Dominick 
A.  Merle,  Editor,  Glol>e  Communications 
Corj).,  1410  St.  (.'.atherine  W.,  Montreal- 
304,  (iue.,  Canada. 

STRINGERS  NE-fiDED  by  newsletter 
specializing  in  Asian  business,  eco¬ 
nomic,  iKklitical.  military  affairs.  Pays 
to])  rates.  Lofkking  for  e\i>erienced  jour¬ 
nalists  in  major  Asia,  world  cai»itals. 
Write  for  Editorial  Requirement  Sheet 
and  state  news  background.  Box  1735, 
Eilitor  &  Pulklisher. 


OPERATORS-MAEIIINISTS 

MACHINIST 

Need  a  i>ersnn  wdth  extensive  electronic 
background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
.and  713-10.  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friden  keyho.ards  plus  other  electronic 
equipment.  Must  bo  willing  to  work  o<ld 
hours.  Brand  new  plant.  (7ood  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit.  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich. — 48150. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  for  hot-metal 
shop  in  Southern  California.  Perma¬ 
nent  with  exceptional  l)enefits  in  27M, 
6-<lay  daily;  ofien  shop.  Should  Im?  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  servicing  on  photocomp 
in  future  years.  Write  qualifications, 
etc.,  to  Box  1634,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PICTURE-CONSCIOUS  offset  daily— 
Zone  2  wants  hustler  with  all-around 
know-how,  including  color.  Top  work- 
insr  conditions,  new  equipment.  Box 
1696,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenville,  Miss. 


WANTED:  PRESS  FOREMAN 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 
Must  l)e  exjierienced  with  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite  press  .and  know  camera  and  plate- 
makinK  work.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PREJSSMAN  for  weekly 
chain  in  Northern  Va.  Compensation 
accordinir  to  exi)erience.  Send  employ¬ 
ment  history  to  Box  1614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NIGHT  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for 
meilium  ME'&S  metro  o|ieration  in 
zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  1668,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher,  stating  qualifications,  ex- 
l>erience  and  salary  required. 


PRESSMAN/ TOREMAN  for  offset 
plant.  Experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite 
or  Suburban.  Good  opportunity  for  the 
ri^tht  person  on  the  way  up.  Only 
thi>se  truly  serious  aliout  their  future 
need  apply.  Salary  open.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1662,  £<litor  &  Publisher, 


PRESSMAN  WANTED:  $4-an-hour  in 
pleasant  small  town.  Best  fringes.  Earn 
$10,000  first  year.  Must  know  Com¬ 
munity  with  Suburban  folder,  including 
process  color.  Seek  iterson  with  leader¬ 
ship  )H>tential.  Write  Box  1724,  E<Iitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRI^TERS 

PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont. — 59840. 


PRINTER — Cold-type,  mark-up  experi¬ 
ence,  paste-up.  Complete  col<l-type  op- 
erotion.  I.T.U.  Send  resume  of  qualifi- 
c:\tions  to: 

TRIANGLE  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 

RESEARCH  &  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
10  Lake  Dr.,  Hightstown,  N.J.  08.520 


PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily.  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8,000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


PRODUCTION 


YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  production  man¬ 
ager  for  daily  college  newspaper  em¬ 
ploying  part-time  students.  Salary 
$9,000  i>er  year.  IBM  typesetting  and 
paste-up  .lesired :  camera  experience 
necessary.  Call  Dennis  Levin  at  (201) 
247-1766,  extension  6257  for  an  in- 
terivew :  or  send  resume  to  Targum 
Productions,  RPO  3006,  Rutgers  State 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 
08903. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Excellent  challenge  for  h.-\rd-\vorking, 
ambitious  person  experience<l  in  photo¬ 
comp :  hot  metal  background  helpful. 
Mmlern  photocomp  comixMiing  room. 
Salary  open,  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  Our  firm  leads  the  field  in 
fringe  l>enefits.  All  replies  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  fOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 


MECHANICAL 


PRESSROOM 


"TURN  AROUND”  SPECIALIST 
found  one  he  couldn’t.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive  newspaperman  with  10  years 
of  innovative  problem  solving  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  production.  Solid 
daily  and  largre  weekly  suburban  chain 
experience — all  departments.  Adver¬ 
tising  salesman  to  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor  to  Assistant  Publisher  to  General 
Manager  -progress  based  on  getting 
REISULTS.  Am  seeking  an  executive 
sales  or  administrative  position  with 
stable  but  progressive  organization. 
Available  now!  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  small,  medium 
daily;  consider  good  county-seat  week¬ 
ly  provided  interest  available.  Con¬ 
sider  any  area ;  prefer  3,  4,  6 — Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas.  Strong  advertising  back¬ 
ground.  Know  all  departments,  hot, 
cold-type.  University  graduate.  Top 
executive  now.  Proposition  and  area 
more  important  than  salary.  Over  20 
years’  experience.  Replies  held  in 
strict  confidence.  For  details;  Box 
1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  medium  daily 
seeks  challenge  Midwest,  South,  South¬ 
west.  Strong  advertising;  good  pro¬ 
moter  ;  hot,  cold-type;  also  broadcast 
management  background.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  University  graduate.  Replies 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1721,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PROGRESSIVE,  COMPETITIVE, 
GROWTH-ORIENTED  CM 
with  14  years’  (ME&S;  Metro  back¬ 
ground  seeks  challenging  management 
opportunity.  Presently  employed  as  Cir¬ 
culation  Director  of  Midwest  ABC  23.- 
000  daily  and  Sunday  operation,  with 
proven  circulation  growth. 

☆  Cost-conscious 

☆  Carrier  promotion-minded 

il  Excellent  promotional  references 
Available:  30  days 

☆  Salary :  open 

ii  Resume:  sent  upon  request 
Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  76,000-100,- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOREMAN/PRODUCnON  MANAGER 
Hot  or  cold  type ;  computer  experi¬ 
enced.  Age  40.  Prefer  Zone  6-9.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


A-l  ADMAN  on  copy,  on  layout,  in 
sales;  26  years’  exiierience.  Box  1647, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-KNOWN  AD  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  experience 
and  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily  field, 
^x  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


YOUNG.  exi)erieneed  journalist  seeks 
overseas  employment.  Box  1667,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Young,  aggressive,  creative. 
Nearing  Journalism  Masters.  Have 
written  broadcast,  and  played  all  major 
sports.  Former  sports  information  di¬ 
rector.  Prefer  Zone  6  but  will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  1726,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

’71  GRAD  seeks  employment  on  small 
daily  or  weekly;  2  years’  experience  as 
college  reporter,  managing  ^itor.  Will 
relocate.  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  60— getting  a  bit  old 
— but  with  young  ideas.  26  years’  ex¬ 
perience  including  sports  desk ;  knows 
makeup.  Advocate  of  snappy  heads, 
tight  copy.  Minimum  salary ;  |226. 

Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Highly  compe¬ 
tent  and  mature  ’71  journalism/bro^- 
casting  award-winning  grad.  Former 
editor  of  college  paper,  capable  pho¬ 
tographer,  excellent  writer,  self-start¬ 
er.  Married:  veteran.  Best  references. 
Will  consider  any  print  or  broadcast 
position — any  zone.  Box  1671,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 

BASEBALL  WRITER,  33,  now  cover¬ 
ing  major-league  team,  wants  to  re¬ 
locate.  Background  in  all  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  column  writing.  Box  1679,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  34. 
with  15  years’  experience  in  news  and 
feature  writing,  layout  and  editing, 
seeks  position  as  feature  writer  and/ 
or  copy  editor — any  zone.  Box  1663, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  WpRKING  PRO  with  daily 
writing,  editing,  managing  experience, 
smks  responsible  post  with  progres¬ 
sive  paper.  Box  1631,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CUSTER  COUNTY— Reporter  turned 
author ;  nationally  published  in  maga¬ 
zines:  experience  in  daily,  weekly 
newspapers,  trade  papers,  as  eitor,  re¬ 
porter,  photographer ;  know  how  to  run 
darkroom.  Have  covered  police,  fire, 
city  hall,  features,  sports,  et  al ;  no  ob- 
jwtion  to  "drudge”  assignments.  De¬ 
sire  temporary  or  semi-i)ermanent  posi¬ 
tion  at  salary  sufficient  to  maintain 
wife  and  two  children  while  completing 
a  totally  new  work  on  Custer  Battle. 
Proximity  to  battlefield  and/or  Billings 
preferred.  Will  pay  own  way  from 
Washington,  D.C.  Box  1703,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  major  West  Coast  college 
newspaper  wants  reporting  job.  Report¬ 
ing  experience.  J-grad.  Available  Feb. 
7,  1972.  Write  867  Gallatin  Dr.,  Apt.  4, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. — 96061. 


YOUNG.  AWARD-WINNING  EDI’TOR 
with  background  in  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  and  production  departments, 
seeks  responsible  position  on  larger  pa¬ 
per  or  magazine.  Top  references.  Offset 
experience.  Box  1716,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
POSITION  ON  SMALL  OR 
MEDIUM  DAILY 

Journalist,  36,  high  professional  stand¬ 
ards — 8  years  reporting,  editing  and 
city  desk  experience  with  suburban 
dailies — desires  job  on  quality-conscious 
paper.  Can  motivate  staff  toward  edi¬ 
torial  excellence.  Now  executive  of  spe¬ 
cialized  journalism  education  program 
at  major  university.  Career  potential, 
not  area,  uppermost.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Family  man.  Box  1713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE.  AWARD-WINNING  27- 
year-old  pro.  Now  top  reporter  on  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Solid  investigative,  feature 
experience.  Work  has  sparked  changes. 
Former  AP  newsman.  M.A.  Communi¬ 
cations.  Seeking  metro-level  job  with 
broader  horizons,  future  potential.  We^ 
Coast.  Clips,  resum4  available.  Box 
1706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR,  24— on 
60M  paper — seeks  similar  job  or  copy 
editing  on  same  size  or  larger  p.m.  pa¬ 
per.  Good  at  modern  layout,  writing 
heads.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young,  2  years  experience 
Washington,  D.C.  suburban  daily ;  hard 
news,  features,  investigative  plus  ’TV 
column.  Hard  worker.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Seek  medium  daily;  would  pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1,  8  or  9.  Box  1726,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE; 

Journeymen 

Compositors 

Stereotypers 

Engravers 

Men  with  experience  in  the  new 
as  well  as  the  old  techniques.  For 
detailed  information  write  Box 
1715.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  ’ITS.  Computer ;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1626,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIE24CED  TTS  operator,  news¬ 
paper  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Box 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  ^x  1696, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  29,  family 
man.  Supervised  press  and  stereo  of 
100,000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph:  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ENERGETIC  part-time  sports  writer, 
plus  U.S.A.F,  sergeant  in  information 
office,  seeking  PR-PROMOTION  posi¬ 
tion  following  discharge  in  zones  6,  7 
or  8.  Available  Feb.  1,  1972.  BA  Jour¬ 
nalism  plus  graduate  study.  Married,  1 
child.  Would  like  to  settle  in  right 
area.  Box  1707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  COMMUNICATOR,  in  5th 
year  with  Top  5  corixxration,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  post  in  Southwest  or  West. 
Now  handle  regional  PR,  6  states.  Good 
press  contacts;  adept  news  releases, 
publications,  visuals,  planning.  Science 
degree.  Former  newsman.  Age  30.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $20,000,  Box  1731,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 

OFFICE  LOCATED  CENTRALLY  in 
Area  6.  Ten  years  advertising  agency 
manager,  4  years  daily  newspaper  sales, 
promotions,  market  research.  Degreed, 
quadrillingual,  informed,  sophisticated 
12-hour-a-day  salesman  who  gets  top 
sales  per  low  cost  mile.  Presently  with 
large  Southwest  daily.  Box  1723,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name - - 

Address - 


-Zip  Code- 


Authorized  by. 


Classification. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run; 


-Weeks. 


.Till  Forbidden 


Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  i"-- 


Newspapers  in  1972 

All  indicators  point  to  an  improving 
nfwsy)aper  advertising  linage  picture  dol¬ 
ing  the  Fall  of  1971.  For  the  year  as  a 
whole  newsiiaper  advertising  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  has  been  good  but  there  have  been 
wide  variations  from  spectacular  gains  in 
a  few  areas  to  no  gains  and  some  losses 
for  some  newspapers  in  competitive  cities. 

It  is  the  practice  at  this  time  of  each 
year  to  gaze  into  a  crystal  ball  and  try  to 
jiredict  what  the  year  ahead  will  bring. 
Since  our  crystal  ball  is  cloudy  we  will 
use  someone  else’s  wbo  is  outside  of  the 
newspaper  business  but  observing  it  with 
intense  study  and  intere.st. 

Shaker  A.  Khayatt  is  executive 
vicejiresident  of  Coggeshall  &  Hicks  Inc., 
New  York,  and  an  analyst  of  newspaper 
stocks.  He  believes  that  both  newspaper 
advertising  linage  and  circulation  will  ex¬ 
pand  considerably  during  1972  and  that 
the  imjiact  of  Phase  II  on  growth  and 
profits  will  not  be  too  serious. 

Mr.  Khayatt  issued  a  memorandum  a 
month  ago  on  the  impact  of  Phase  II  on 
news))ai)eis.  We  have  his  peimission  to 
use  parts  of  it  with  the  deletion  of  names 
of  newspaj)ers  and  j)ublicly-hcld  newspa¬ 
per  companies  because,  in  general,  what 
he  says  applies  to  all  newspapers. 

“We  would  like  for  purposes  of  simplic¬ 
ity  to  initially  segregate  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  into  two  distinct  categories. 

“The  first  of  these  categories  we  will 
define  as  newspapers  i)redominantly  in 
medium  to  small  towns  or  in  the  suburban 
areas  surrounding  large  metropolitan 
markets. 

“The  .second  category  is  newspapers 
that  are  largely  in  metropolitan  areas 
but,  more  importantly,  have  large  press 
runs. 

“We  do  not  lielieve  that  the  recent  high 
multiples  enjoyed  by  most  newspaper 
companies  were  based  on  tbe  assumption 
that  expected  increa.sed  earning  streams 
in  1972  and  theieafter  were  solely  jiredi- 
cated  on  advertising  and  circulation  price 
incieases.  Thus,  a  major  factor  in  inves¬ 
tor  recognition  of  these  equities  had  to  be 


predicated  on  growth  factors  other  than 
mere  price  changes.  We  personally  be¬ 
lieved,  for  example,  that  the  economic 
recovery  expected  in  1972  would  initially 
result  in  inci-eased  consumer  sales  and 
would  beneficially  impact  growth  of  retail 
advertising. 

“We  further  believe  in  the  continued 
usage  of  t»reprints  (inserts)  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  direct  mail. 

“We  also  believe  that  conversions  of 
many  ot>erations  from  hot  lead  to  cold 
type,  that  mechanization  of  operations 
such  as  the  mail  room  and  that  technolog¬ 
ical  innovations  would  provide  over  the 
next  five  to  ten  years  continued  productiv¬ 
ity  gains  and  hence  continued  mai'gin  im¬ 
provements. 

“We  also  believe  that  newspai)ers  would 
continue  to  benefit  fi'om  advertisers’  rec¬ 
ognition  and  that  for  many  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  newspai)ers  provide  the  best 
medium.  In  some  instances,  such  as  clas¬ 
sified  or  comi)arative  shopping,  Newspa¬ 
pers  probably  provide  the  only  medium, 
since  direct  mail  is  declining  in  impact 
and  increasing  in  cost. 

“We  think  these  arguments  bear  re- 
j)eating.  I’hase  II  has  not  changed  any  of 
these  basic  |)recepts.  At  worst  tbe  price 
increase  component  of  growth  imputed  or 
im))lied  in  forecasted  earnings  for  1972 
and  1!)7.‘!  will  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  In 
our  earnings  estimates  for  1972,  price  in¬ 
creases  accounted  for  20’;  of  this  total.  We 
are  lowering  our  estimates  by  at  least 
half  this  amount.  Hut  the  major  part  of 
the  earnings  growth  for  both  categories  of 
newspapers  described  above  is  still  pri¬ 
marily  contingent  on  our  continued  belief 
in  large  increases  for  local  and  national 
advertising.  We  also  believe  that  most  of 
classified  will  increase  and  that  help 
wanted  will  cither  cease  to  decline  or  turn 
uj).  Thus,  we  .still  forecast  handsome  gains 
in  linage  for  most  of  the  industry. 

“For  companies  in  Category  I,  where 
the  fixed  co.st  component  including  labor  is 
several  times  the  cost  of  newspidnt  and 
ink,  the  leveiage  inherent  in  increased 


linage  is  substantial.  In  Category  II, 
where  labor  and  newsprint  supplies  are  of 
comparable  order,  the  leverage  due  to  in¬ 
creased  linage,  though  substantial,  is  less 
than  that  for  smaller  papers.  But  all  will 
benefit  significantly  from  the  leverage  re¬ 
sulting  from  increased  linage. 

“Thus,  growth  rates  of  ,  and  S'/r 
for  linage  will  engender  profit  contribu¬ 
tions  of  materially  higher  amounts;  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  properties  you  can 
expect  contributions  of  as  much  as  70 
ccMits  |)er  incremental  dollar  of  added 
linage,  all  other  factors  remaining 
unchanged. 

“Other  factors  affecting  growth  and 
linage  in  1972,  other  than  the  expected 
economic  recovery  and  the  corresj)onding 
increased  consumer  sales  are  the  political 
oi-  (piasi-political  advertising  that  is  gen¬ 
erated  in  election  years.  For  many  news¬ 
papers  this  is,  or  can  be,  of  significant 
impact.  Not  only  do  the  national  i)arties 
advertise,  but  so  do  the  local  candidates 
and,  perhai)s  more  importantly,  so  do  the 
many  lobby  inteiests. 

“The  above  arguments  cause  us  to  be 
relatively  sanguine  about  oui-  expectations 
for  significant  linage  increases.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  believe  that  national  automobile 
advertising  could  be  materially  higher. 
The  difference  between  General  Motors’ 
activity  in  October  and  November  of  1971 
as  compai(‘d  to  1970  bas  made  year-to- 
year  comiiarisons  impressive,  and  hence 
many  doubt  comparable  increa.ses  in  1972. 
We  believe  that  at  the  time  of  introduc¬ 
tion  of  1972  models,  laige  inventories  of 
1971  models  were  in  dealers’  lots.  Thus, 
wo  do  not  believe  that  as  yet  we  have  felt 
the  full  impact  of  national  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“So  much  for  adveitising  linage.  Now 
as  to  circulation,  we  believe  that  it  will 
increase  on  a  selective  basis.  Afternoon 
newspapers  will  benefit  from  increased 
r<‘ader  interest  due  to  the  imjiending 
election.  Small  town  newspapers  or  su¬ 
burban  newspapers  should  also  enjoy  in¬ 
creased  acceptance,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  only  places  that  residents  can  ob¬ 
tain  an  understanding  of  the  local  is¬ 
sues.  Assuming  that  this  circulation  in¬ 
crease  materializes,  publishers  would  be 
justified  in  raising  adveitising  rates,  since 
they  can  hold  the  mill-line  rate.” 

Rest  wishes  to  all  for  a  happy  and 
prosperous  N«“W  Year. 


Times  sparked  police  graft  probe 


Headline-making  public  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Knapp  Commission’s 
inquiry  into  corruption  in  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  closed  this  week.  The  final 
report  on  the  investigation  was 
promised  “within  a  few  months” 
— or  about  two  years  after  a 
New  York  Titnes  story  brought 
the  commission  to  life. 

Early  in  1970  two  crusading 
cops.  Detective  David  Durk  and 
Plainclothesman  Frank  Ser- 
pico,  confided  in  David  Burn¬ 
ham,  a  Times  reporter,  after 
they  had  realized  that  officials 
really  didn’t  want  to  expose  po¬ 
lice  corruption. 

“The  tales  the  two  policemen 


told  were  enough  to  set  light 
bulbs  popping  above  any  edi¬ 
tor’s  head,”  w'rote  Martin  Ar¬ 
nold  in  Times  Talk. 

After  Managing  editor  A.  M. 
Rosenthal  gave  the  go-ahead, 
Burnham  took  three  months  to 
sift  through  and  check  the  in¬ 
formation.  He  planned  to  write 
a  three-part  series  but,  with 
hints  that  City  Hall  knew 
about  the  expose  and  was  try¬ 
ing  to  head  it  off  with  a  special 
committee,  the  Times  editors  de¬ 
cided  to  put  it  all  together.  The 
story  ran  Saturday,  April  2.o, 
1970.  Soon  thereafter  the 
Mayor  appointed  the  Knapp 
Commission. 


Tom  Dowling,  the  young  author 
of  **Coach--A  Season  with 


reflects  the  spirit  of  The  Star's  en¬ 
livened  sports  pages  in  his  thrice- 
weekly  column.  His  hard-hitting, 
independent  approach  to  sports 
commentary  has  brought  a  new 
dimension  to  Washington  journal¬ 
ism.  For  the  liveliest  writing  and 
presentation  in  town,  readers  are 
turning  to  Star  Sports. 

_  The  Washington  Star 
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We  couldn’t  help  him  with  his  personnel 
problems,  but  we  can  help  you. 

Just  think,  a  $4.40  classified  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  might  well 
have  produced  the  honest  man 
he  was  looking  for,  and  enabled 
him  to  get  down  to  some  real, 
serious  philosophizing. 

But  alas,  in  300  B.C.,  Greece 
had  no  E&P  to  help.  No 
wonder  he  became  known  as 
Diogenes  the  Cynic. 

No  need  for  you  to  become  a 
cynic — just  optimistically  fill 
out  the  blank  below  with  the 
qualifications  required  for 
that  hard  to-fill  opening  on 
your  newspaper’s  staff,  and 
send  it  with  your  check 
to  E&P.  Your  optimism  will 
be  justified. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  in  the _ section  as  follow:: 

Copy: _ 


RATES:  (Per  line,  per  issue)  4  weeks, 
$1.60;  3  weeks,  $1.70;  2  weeks,  $1.80; 

Name  . 

Address . 

1  week,  $1.90.  Add  50t  for  box  service 

and  count  as  an  extra  line.  Airmail 

City . 

.  .  .  State  . 

. Zip . 

box  service  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

□  Run  for  .  . .  . 

.  .  .  .  weeks. 

□  Run  until  forbidden. 

Total  prize  monies  have  been  doubled 
—from  $5000  to  $10,000— in  the 
eighth  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conserva¬ 
tion  Awards  sponsored  by  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  One  first 
prize  of  $2500  will  be  awarded,  with 
the  remaining  $7500  to  be  distributed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation  for  the  purposes  of 
these  Awards,  embraces  the  envi¬ 
ronment  and  the  forces  that  affect  it. 
This  could  include  pollution  control, 
technological  developments,  over¬ 
population  and  recycling.  It  could  also 
include  the  conservation  of  soil, 
forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  open 
space  and  scenery. 

In  submitting  material,  contestants 
are  not  required  to  enter  work  in  a 
specific  category. 

Entry  deadline  is  February  15, 
1972.  No  entry  blank  is  required. 
Nominations  of  U.S.  newspapermen 
and  women,  along  with  examples 
of  their  work  published  in  newspapers 
in  1971,  should  be  sentto  Meeman 
Awards  at  this  address: 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 


200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 


/ 


